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Europe’s Defence Problems 


oa By CHESTER WILMOT 


HE communiqués issued during the Lisbon meeting of the 

Atlantic Council have aroused considerable criticism, directed 

particularly at the announcement that the member nations will 

provide during 1952 ‘ approximately fifty divisions in appro- 
priate conditions of combat readiness ’. When that statement appeared it 
was condemned by The Times as ‘a mistaken attempt to combine 
military security and political propaganda ’. It was certainly misleading, 
for it was soon admitted that the number of divisions which would 
really be ready to take part in the defence of western Europe this year 
was not likely to be more than half the suggested fifty. ‘ This imagina- 
tive total’, The Times went on, ‘seems to contain the maximum 
amount of provocation with the minimum amount of deterrent 
effect . . [Moreover] it effectively hides both the real progress that 
has been made and the weakness that must be made good’. 

That is fair criticism, and the palpable exaggeration can be explained 
away only as a device to allay the natural impatience of the American 
electorate which wants to see some tangible return for the vast sums it 
is contributing to European defence. Yet this exaggeration is surely 
dangerous, for it will only encourage the people of the United States 
to think that progress can be made more quickly than is wise, and to 
expect their European allies to make greater military efforts than their 
strained economies will bear. Militarily there may be much to be said 
for ‘forcing the pace’, since western Eu.ope is far from secure. But 
politically and econoinically there is good reason to proceed more 
cautiously than some of our American friends would like. Already, 
because of the demands of the war in Indo-China, the French have had 
to reduce their commitment in Europe this year from fourteen divisions 
to twelve. Already the financial cost of rearmament has brought about 
a cabinet crisis in France—a crisis which prejudices the whole structure 
of European defence. Moreover, if France were obliged to fulfil her 
share of the target proclaimed at Lisbon, there would almost certainly 
be a more severe economic crisis which would redound to the advantage 
of the. French communists. 


There may be some disappointment at the fact that there will be only 
twenty-five N.A.T.O. divisions in Europe by the end of 1952, but this 
is three times as many as there were a year ago. That is one yardstick 
by which to measure the achievements of the North Atlantic Alliance; 
another is to compare the results of the Lisbon meeting with what 
seemed possible this time last month. This applies especially to the 
progress made towards bringing Germany into the European Defence 
Community. In some respects this was the most important issue dis- 
cussed at Lisbon, but if we are to appreciate the outcome, I think we 
must consider what took place beforehand during the prologue which 
was performed in three acts in Bonn, Paris, and London. 

By the start of February the negotiations about Germany’s contribu- 
tion to western defence had reached a critical stage and the question 
was about to be debated in both the German Bundestag and the French 
Assembly. The essence of ‘the problem was to reconcile the French 
demand for security with the German demand for equality, and the 
possibility of this being done seemed to become more remote after these 
parliamentary discussions. The first debate—in Bonn—resulted in the 
Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer, obtaining authority to proceed with the 
negotiations. But he was bitterly attacked. by the main opposition party, 
the Social Democrats, who are opposed to any form of German rearma- 
ment, and even his own supporters imposed strict conditions before they 
gave him a narrow majority. The most important of these conditions 
were that the Federal Republic must be admitted to full membership of 
the North Atlantic Alliance and must be granted complete sovereignty 
once the European Defence Community had been created. 

These German demands raised immediate difficulties for the French 
Government within the National Assembly. France had originally agreed 
to German rearmament only under American pressure and on con- 
dition that there would never again be a German army under orders of 
a German government. According to the Pleven plan for the creation 
of a European Defence Community, the member nations would provide 
contingents to the common army, but these would be made up of 
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individual divisions which would form part of international corps 
operating under supra-national command. Under this plan—which had 
been the basis of all the negotiations for a European army—there would 
be no autonomous German units in the common defence forces, nor 
would there be any national German army. But if Germany were to be 
admitted to full membership of N.A.T.O., these safeguards could not 
be maintained, because the members of the Atlantic Alliance retain their 
own national armies. The French had a further objection to German 
membership of N.A.T.O. and this was, as M. Schuman said, that ‘ the 
Atlantic Pact could not preserve its purely defensive character if one 
of its members had territorial claims against a non-member’. 


French Anxiety 


The extent of French anxiety on these points was fully apparent 
during the debate in the National Assembly in the week before the 
Lisbon meeting. It became clear then that there was no chance of the 
European army plan being accepted in its present form, still less on 
- the German terms. The Government’s policy was endorsed but only 
by a small margin and on conditions as strict as those the Bundestag 
had imposed on Dr. Adenauer. The Assembly insisted that ‘no state 
which has territorial claims should become a member of N.A.T.O.’ ; 
that ‘ the British and American Governments must guarantee the treaty 
setting up the defence community’; and that the French Government 
should ‘ renew its efforts to secure British participation in the European 
army’. At this stage there seemed to be no chance of any satisfactory 
agreement being reached at Lisbon either on Germany’s role in western 
defence or about the relationship between the European Defence Com- 
munity and N.A.T.O. The Pleven plan appeared to lie in ruins and 
it was feared in Paris that, if the European army did not come into 
being, the United States would insist at Lisbon that Germany should be 
rearmed in her own defence. This at least was the warning M. Schuman 
gave the Assembly. 

But now, on the very eve of the Lisbon Conference, the scene moved 
to London for the third act of the prologue: a meeting between 
the German Chancellor and the three western foreign ministers. Here 
the outlook was transformed, for a compromise was evolved which met 
the immediate objections of both Dr. Adenauer and M. Schuman; 
or most of them, anyway. And within the next few days this com- 
promise solution was adopted and endorsed by the Atlantic Council 
in Lisbon. During these London discussions Dr. Adenauer did not 
press for the immediate admission of western Germany to the North 
Atlantic Alliance, but he secured for the Federal Republic an effective 
voice, de facto, in its consultations. The arrangement is to be that, 
when the European Defence Community is established, there will be 
joint sessions of its council and the Atlantic Council. Moreover, the 
two organisations will be linked.by a system of mutual obligations and 
guarantees which will be embodied in a special protocol to the N.A.T.O. 
treaty. Thus the Atlantic Powers will receive a guarantee of military 
support from Germany equivalent to the guarantees they give her. It 
seems probable that this is only an interim arrangement and that 
Germany will work for full membership, but for the moment Dr. 
Adenauer is being diplomatic and forbearing. 

The broad understanding reached on. this constitutional problem was 
followed by a detailed agreement on the financial contribution which 
Germany will make to western defence this year, provided that the 
European Defence Community is in fact created. This is an important 
step forward, since this question might have become the source of 
prolonged argument. 

After the London discussions, Dr. Adenauer said that the ‘ equality 
of rights’ demanded by the Bundestag had been achieved, but it is 
apparent from the course of the discussions in Lisbon that M. Schuman 
is not satisfied that French security has been fully safeguarded. One 
‘cause of French anxiety has been the fear that Germany will again 

. build up a powerful armaments industry, once the restraint of the 
Allied Military Security Board is removed. This danger is to be met 
by the decision which Dr. Adenauer accepts, that no member of the 
European Defence Community will manufacture arms except at the 
express request of the Defence Commissioners, the international control- 
ling authority. This body will determine where all armament orders 
are to be placed and the test will be whether a particular country is in 
an exposed position strategically. This provides a sound military 
reason for restricting Germany’s war production without appearing to 
discriminate against her, but it remains to be seen whether this is a 
workable solution politically. 
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_is still very wide. 


In the meantime, M. Schuman’s ccntinued concern about French 


security is reflected in his eagerness to have Britain and the United . 


States give a definite guarantee which will prevent Germany, or any 
other country, from leaving the European Defence Community. After 
the London. meeting, in the hope of allaying French fears on this 
score, Mr. Eden and Mr. Acheson declared ‘ their abiding interest in 
the establishment and integrity of the European Defence Community ’, 
and reaffirmed the determination of the British and American Govern- 
ments “to maintain armed forces in Europe’. This declaration, it 
seems, does not go far enough, but it is difficult to see how it could 
be made more specific. Nevertheless, we must recognise the fact that 
the giving of a stronger Anglo-American guarantee was one of the 
main conditions laid down by the French National Assembly. It 
seems to me that there are two ways in which the Anglo-Saxon powers 
could help to make the Pleven plan acceptable in Paris. On the one 
hand, the British Government might declare that the forces it main- 
tains on the Continent are to be an integral part of the European army. 
On the other hand, the United States might make it clear that there 
is no intention of allowing Germany to rearm except within the frame- 
work of the European Defence Community. 

Even as it is, however, the Lisbon meeting must provide considerable 
encouragement to those who have striven so hard for the Creation of 
the European army. In Paris, during the past year, detailed plans 
have been worked out covering the military problems and these plans 
now have the full endorsement of the Atlantic Council. They are 
regarded as. militarily sound, but we would be rash to think that the 
European Defence Community is as good as established. Dr. Adenauer 
end M. Schuman may be in substantial agreement, but the divergence 
between the views of the French Assembly and the German Bundestag 
The London and Lisbon compromises have still 
to be put to parliamentary vote and there will have to be more con- 
cessions on both sides before the Pleven plan is approved. 

Yet there is this to be said: the necessary negotiations can now 
proceed in a more hopeful and tranquil atmosphere. The pressure 
imposed in order to reach a decision before the Lisbon meeting prob- 
ably encouraged both the Bundestag and the Assembly to impose 
conditions for bargaining purposes, perhaps with the intention of gain- 
ing more time for negotiation. This is a case in which we would be 
wise to proceed slowly. The development of a European Defence 
Community which is to become the basis of a European political 
union is too complex and important to be hurried through in order to 
catch the approval of a particular meeting of the Atlantic Council. 

It goes without saying that the European Defence Community will 
be more durable if we build the foundations carefully, and I believe 
that we have the time to do this. I do not think there is any immediate 
danger of a Russian attack on western Europe. The American 
superiority in atomic weapons is a powerful deterrent. The very 
existence of the Atlantic Alliance makes it clear that there will be a 


‘world war if Russia should move against any of her neighbours from 


Norway to Turkey. Moreover, the forces already available to General 
Eisenhower should be sufficient to deny the Russians a lightning victory. 

There is now no reason to fear that N.A.T.O. is likely to decline 
in influence or to disintegrate, as some pessimists in Washington were 
suggesting only a month ago. Administratively the great achievement 
of the Lisbon meeting lay in the decision to set up a permanent head- 
quarters in Paris, to appoint a Secretary-General with an international 
secretariat, and to establish an executive council which will always be 
in session. This decision, as the communiqué says, marks “ the develop- 
ment of N.A.T.O.’s activities from the planning to the operational 
stage’. That in itself is a development of some significance, for it 
provides the foundation from which this military alliance may eventu- 
ally be expanded into a wide Atlantic community.—Home Service 
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Crisis over the Saar 


By TERENCE PRITTIE 


OR the past few years the Saar has been always almoot ‘ in 

the news’ and rarely altogether out of it. About once a year 

there has been a ‘ Saar crisis’ which has flickered out just 

when it looked likely to become interesting. The Foreign 
Offices of the great powers have acquired the comfortable habit of 
shrugging away the Saar and the infinite ramifications of its problems. 
Government after all, has gone on there, accompanied by a fair 
measure of economic prosperity and an ordered tempo of life. So far, 
it has been easy to predict that each Saar crisis would blow itself 
out. The Foreign Offices of Europe, quite naturally, would prefer to 
think that the latest Saar 
crisis is no more serious 
than those which have 
gone before. 

The present contradic- 
tions and confusions of 
mind over the Saar. 
problem arise out of two 
episodes in history. After 
the first world war France 
took the Saar coal-fields - § 
as reparations, and this 
typical borderland, in- 
habited by frontiersmen 
who like to get the best 
out of both worlds, was 
placed under the League 
of Nations for fifteen 
years. The 1935 plebiscite 
gave Saarlanders three 
alternatives: to return to 
Germany, to join France, 
or to remain under League 
of Nations control: France 
was still staggering under 
-war-time losses of blood 
and wealth; Nazi Ger- 
many was a young, vigor- 
ous, rising power. Ninety 
per cent. of the voters 
chose reunion with the Reich. Nine per cent. wanted the continua- 
tion of the League of Nations control, and just half of one per 
cent. of the population opted for France. The plebiscite was fairly 
conducted under an international commission but prejudiced to some 
extent by the weight of Nazi propaganda and the aggressive attitude 
-of Nazi Germany. The Saar came, ‘Heim ins Reich’, back to the 
German Reich. 

In curious contrast were the Saar’s first post-war general elections 
in 1947. Conducted under the aegis of the French military authorities 
they involved no national issue save the approval of a Saar constitution 
which, quite deliberately, had not been put before the population and 
which only a handful of political leaders had even read. It was, 
however, perfectly well known that the two existing political parties 
supported the French policy of detaching the Saar from Germany, 
giving it a special politica! status, and linking it economically with 
France. A parliament of fifty members was .elected, and of these, 
forty-eight belonged to parties favouring French policy and only two 
stood for the German. connection. Both of them as it happened, were 
communists, and this hardly tended to make the connection with a 
defeated, disgraced, and bankrupt Germany any more respectable. 

There were four main reasons for this astonishing reversal of the 
1935 plebiscite result. The French military Governor, M. Gilbert 
Grandval, had imported a small band of emigré Saarlanders, most of 
whom carried French passports. They included the heads of the two 
main Socialist and Christian People’s parties and the present Saar 
Premier, Herr Johannes Hoffmann. Their return has produced the 
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standard music-hall joke in the Saar: ‘ What is the difference between 
1935 and 19472 Answer: Last time we had the people who marched 
in and this time the ones who ran out’. The returned émigrés we.e 
installed in coatrol of the party machine and were given certain 
assurances which combined to produce the strongest election platform 
in history. 

First, an independent Saar would not be asked to accept a proportion 
of the millions of German refugees who had swarmed out of the east 
into what is now the Federal German Republic. Then, there wou!d be 
no dismantling of Saar industries for reparations. France would, more- 
over, be ready to import 
food into the Saar to save 
it from the near starvation 
then prevailing in the in- 
dustrial areas of the old 
Reich. Finally, France 
would invest money in the 
Saar, stimulate trade by 
founding a Franco-Saar 
customs union and provide 
ready French and French 
colonial markets for Saar 
products. It is a testimony 
to the purely tactical skill 
of French diplomacy that 


every, » one 9. of, these 
promises has been ful- 
filled. 

Germany called the 


1947 elections a triumph 
for “Magen - politik’ 
stomach - politics. Any 
German opposition would 
have had to vote not only 
for poverty, overcrowding, 
and underfeeding but also 
for communism, for there 
was no other pro-German 
party in the field. I once 
asked a Saarlander why 
ne had voted for Germany in 1935 (as he had done) and for France in 
1947. By way of answer he patted his stomach, pinched the cuff of his 
coat to show its quality, and added: ‘ And I can work, earn, and live in 
my own home without having it cluttered up with East Prussians ’. 

French policy in the Saar has been a fascinating mixture of 
enlightenment and cunning. A_year ago a member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, Jacques Bardoux, said: ‘ The Saar is not yet a 
free state; she must become one without delay. In fact, she must become 
a second Luxembourg’. Six months later a French government 
official wrote in the special ‘Saar supplement’ of L’J/lustration: 
“A new era in Saar history is beginning. Political separation fiom 
Germany has been finalised. Annexation of the Saar to France is no 
longer feasible, but the Saar’s destiny is to be that of an independent 
country, united with a great-neighbour state [France] ’. The French 
Foreign Minister, M. Robert Schuman, was hardly less explicit when 
he told the National Assembly: ‘ The birth of a state is, in any event, a 
delicate and laborious affair. In the case of the Saar the process is 
complicated by the fact that an economic union has been established, 
with all its attendant legislative and economic circumstances ’. 

The following are the most important steps taen by France in order 
to sever the Saar from Germany and prejudge an eventual German 
peace treaty. In June 1947, the French Commander-in-Chief in 
Germany refixed the bouhdaries of the Saar by increasing its area by 
thirty per cent. and its population by about twenty per cent. The Saar 
was, by this quite unilateral action, given territory to the north and 
west at the expense of the German Rhineland. This included the corridor 
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which now joins the Saar to Luxembourg, ‘in order’, as M. Grandval 
remarked with scarcely veiled irony, ‘to encourage trade between the 
two’. The enlarging of the Saar had two different purposes: it gave 
the Saar a better chance of survival as a future independent state, and 
it provided a bigger buffer between France and Germany. It may have 
been connected, somewhat mistily, with the grander but still-born 
French scheme for a ‘cordon sanitaire’ between the two countries, 
consisting of the Saar, an independent Palatinate,-and the ‘ Union 
Alpine’ of Baden and Wurtemburg. 


An Autonomous State 

The New Saar constitution was duly ratified after the 1947 elections. 
Its fifty-ninth Article reads: ‘The Saar is an autonomous state, 
organised on a democratic and socialist basis. It is economically united 
with France ’. In November the French franc became the sole negotiable 
currency. In December French insurance companies took over the Saar’s 
insurance institutions, and in January, 1948, French banks moved into 
the old Reichsbank premises. In the same month the French Regie des 
Mines de la Sarre assumed control of the Saar coal mines, with a 
mixed French-Saar board but an executive committee of twelve who 
were all Frenchmen. In April the customs union of France and the 
Saar came into operation. The Saar railways were put under French 
administration and, in July, Saar nationality was created and those 
who refused to adopt it became aliens—in their own homes. In 
December the teaching of French was made compulsory in all schools. 
In 1949 the Saar invented its own flag—a white cross superimposed on 
. the French ‘tricolour’. In 1950 the Hoffmann Government banned 
the only Germanophile party, the Democratic Party of the Saar, and 
French economic and-political acts were embodied in a series of ‘ con- 
ventions ’ negotiated with the, legalistically speaking, un-sovereign Saar 
government. These involved the leasing of the Saar’s coal mines to 
France for a period of fifty years and the writing into a bilateral agree- 
ment of France’s unilateral actions. They provided for future French 
diplomatic representation in the Saar. 

M. Grandval had already been converted into a High Commis- 
sioner, and all French troops, save for a single infantry regiment, 
withdrawn. Yet there still remained much to be done before the 
Saar was finally independent of Germany. Jacques Bardoux told the 
Chamber of Deputies_in Paris that three steps must be taken: the 
Saar and France must exchange ambassadors; the Saar must furnish 


its own ‘national’ contingent of one division to the European army; 


the Saar must be given its own bishop by the Vatican in place of the 
German bishop of neighbouring Trier. The first of these steps was 
taken this February when M. Grandval became ambassador to the 
coal-dust court of Saarbrucken and Dr. Emil Straus was appointed 
Saar envoy in Paris. The two other steps are, at this momenk, being 
considered in detail by the French and Saar governments. 

Here, then, is the essence of the latest crisis in the Saar, a crisis 
which brought a dignified protest from Chancellor Adenauer and 
forced him into a lame and only partly successful defence of his foreign 
policy before the Federal German Parliament. Dr. Adenauer maintains 
that M. Schuman gave him firm assurances that nothing more would 
be done in the Saar to prejudice its, final settlement in a German 
peace treaty. So seriously did the German Government regard the 
exchange of ambassadors between France and the Saar that the German 
Foreign Secretary, Professor Hallstein, was nearly withdrawn from 
international talks taking place in Paris at the time. Instead, Hallstein 
was instructed to see M. Schuman and seek an explanation. He managed 
to see M. Schuman, but no explanation was forthcoming. 

There are four reasons why this particular Saar crisis is of far 
greater consequence than any that have gone before. The first is the 
formal protest forced out of Dr. Adenauer, the man who said that 
“the Saar must never be allowed to become an obstacle to European 
- unity and to Franco-German understanding ’. This protest was endorsed 
by the German Parliament. Then, German public opinion has picked 
on the detachment of the Saar from Germany, by obvious back-stairs 
diplomacy, as a real and justified grievance and the German Par- 
liament has made a ‘ fair’ solution of the Saar problem a condition 
for German participation in European defence. Third, the Saar crisis 
has occurred at a time when the western powers and Germany are 
discussing the latter’s promotion to full sovereignty. Finally, the German 
case is morally a strong one. ‘The Saar is German and always will 
be’, a German Government spokesman told me. ‘This is a_his- 
torical and racial fact and not a figment of a nationalistic imagination. 
We need the Saar’s coal mines and they are legally German property, 
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bought back from France for 900,000,000 francs. We have a legal 
title to the Saar’s railways and Germans have always owned at least 
sixty per cent. of the Saar’s steel. Moreover, democracy has been - 
denied by the Hoffmann regime. The D.P.S. was banned simply because 
it was pro-German. The press is muzzled and private meetings are 
restricted and supervised by police officers. Letters are censored and 
telephone-calls tapped. We cannot let this go on without protesting *. 

In Saarbrucken all is quiet. Just as on previous occasions of inter- 
national tension the Saarlanders simply want to be left alone. Save 
from a few pro-German politicians I have never heard an expression 
of resentment that the Saar has been severed from Germany. On the 
surface there is still a sentimental attachment for Germany, a fatalistic 
belief that the Saar will one day return to the Fatherland, and an 
honest admission of German origins. In Saarbrucken’s few, dingy night- 
spots they bump their beer-mugs to the rhythm of German march 
tunes and sing about ‘the long, hard road back to the homeland ’. 

The truth is that French administration has been strikingly suc- 
cessful. There are no querulous tales of ‘enemy occupation’; there 
are few flags and no fuss and ostentation. M. Grandval likes to go on 
foot through the streets and mingle unassumingly with the populace. 
French economic control has stepped up coal production to 1,400,000 
tons a month, or 200,000 more than in 1938. Of France’s coal imports 
thirty-six: per cent. now comes from the Saar. Steel production is 
reaching a new record ‘high’ and the Saar’s output of rolled steel 
products is almost as great as France’s. Processing industries have 
benefited from wider markets and unemployment is down to one per ~ 
cent. in contrast to Germany’s nine per cent. Prices are Hsing, but 
there is the prospect of a new economic boom. 

Prosperous as it is the Saar is still a potential storm-centre. It is 
doubtful whether an independent state can exist with a population of 
under 1,000,000 and providing only twenty-five per cent. of its food. 
It is certain that German pressure on it could increase in time and 
reach the dimensions which helped to secure the 1935 plebiscite result. 
It is equally sure that the Saarlanders still retain their two out- 
standing characteristics: Germanism of speech, thought, and way of 
life, and calculated self-interest. These two currents might soon merge 
with the broader, turbulent stream of German vitality flowing from the 
young, vigorous Federal Republic. 

Is there, then, some solution of the Saar problem which takes account 
both of legitimate French economic interests and of the sure fact 
that Saarlanders are primarily and always Germans? So far the French 
attitude has provided little encouragement. ‘ France’, says M. Grand- 
val, ‘ will never agree to renounce her policy in the Saar. She cannot 
possibly give up the benefits of her union with the Saar, both for 
reasons of foreign trade and because this union balances the forces of 
European production’. By this M. Grandval means that Germany 
contributes thirty-five per cent. of the coal-and steel production of 
the Schuman Plan ‘ pool’, and France and the Saar together thirty-four 
per cent. On February 11, M. Schuman held out undefined hopes of 
an “ arrangement’ over the Saar, prior to a German peace treaty. 


German Demands 

Today the German attitude fowane the Saar is more positive. 
The German Government would like a guarantee that the future of the 
Saar will not again be prejudiced by French action. The Germans 
would accept United Nations administration of the area or, alterna- 
tively, the appointment of a mixed Franco-German commission. They 
want complete freedom of trade and movement between the Saar and 
Germany and the establishment of full democratic freedoms. They 
would not mind the Schuman Plan organisation establishing its head- 
quarters at Saarbrucken and the Saar being declared the ‘ first European 
State’. It is less certain whether they would agree to the perpetuation 
of the Franco-Saar customs union, but economic arguments for this are 
so strong that Dr. Adenauer would sooner accept it than endanger the 
whole principle of European co-operation by refusing to do so. 

A ‘European solution’ of the Saar problem is, in fact, worth close 
consideration by the great powers. America and Britain must scrutinise 
possibilities with especial care, for so far they have done no more 
than confirm French action hesitantly and after the event. Today the 
Adenauer Government would:accept a settlement of the Saar which 
could be in the best interests of Europe as a whole. Tomorrow it might 
not, and tomorrow the Adenauer Government may no longer exist. © 
In any event a fair compromise over the Saar is a necessary step in 
the integration of a free and united Europe.—Third Programme 
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The Commonwealth, the U.S.A., and Europe’ 


\ 


By the Rt. Hon. P. C. GORDON WALKER, M.-P. 


O judge by the Council of Europe at Strasbourg, England is 

unpopular at the moment on the Continent. I went to the last 

session as the leader of the Labour Party section of our délega- 

tion. We were assailed on all sides for being against European 
union and for failing to give a lead. We were taxed with resisting not 
only European but also American desires for a federation of Europe. We 
were told that other Commonwealth countries were much more in 
favour of European federation than we pretended. Once or twice I had 
to defend our position in words that were perhaps a little rough—but 
when you are under constant attack and think you are right, you some- 
times get stung into rather frank speech. I do not think the Englishman 
is ferocious or really méchant: but like the tiger, guand on l’attaque il 
se défend. 


Smoke at Strasbourg 


I do not know how widespread on the Continent are the views 
expressed at Strasbourg and the idea that America also wants us to 
become a part of a federal Europe: I sometimes suspect that the keenest 
advocates of federal union at Strasbourg are not quite-as well in touch 
with public opinion in their own countries as they would have us think. 
But there is no smoke without fire, and; certainly, there is plenty of 
smoke at Strasbourg. Much of the attack upon England about our 
attitude to European federation seems to me to be based on a very 
grave misconception of the realities. And the greatest reality of all is 
the importance of America and its impact upon Europe. It is con- 
tinuously dinned into our English ears that there can be no European 
federation without Britain. The real truth is that there can be no 
European union without America. It is not merely that America’s 
military and economic power are of decisive importance. That-is true 
in many parts of the world; but in Europe it leads to special and 
peculiar consequences. 

The truth is that Europe by itself is not a coherent, viable, indepen- 
dent unit. Europe (of which Britain is a part) is of immense importance: 
it is the heart of western civilisation; it commands the greatest potential 
resources of wealth and human skill in the world; it has, I believe, an 
indispensable role to play. But it is not a natural unit that can stand 
on its own in the world. It might conceivably do so, were there no 
America in the world. But America- is there, ard gigantic) And in 
consequence, in very many respects, both military and ecoromic, Europe 
is part of the greater Atlantic community. European union can therefore 
not be divorced from Atlantic union. This is for Britain a vital fact. 
Of all European powers Britain has the closest and most intimate rela- 
tions with America. We are, indeed, in a threefold relationship—o 
Europe, to the Commonwealth, to America. We must maintain all three 
relationships simultaneously, as all three are necessary to our being as a 


‘power in the world. We cannot violate any one of the three vital aspects 


of our nature. Certainly we cannot violate our nature as a part of 
Europe; but we must fulfil this part of our nature in ways that are 
compatible with our nature as an Atlantic power and a Commonwealth 
power. These last two aspects of our nature combine to determine the 
way in which we can fulfil our natufe as a European power. We canrot 
envisage any severance or divorce between the European and the 
Atlantic communities because we are a part of both. 

That is one fundamental reason why we canrot enter as an integral 
part into any new organic federal state of Europe. One aspect of the 
impact of America’s power upon Europe is that we cannot, in many 
important fields, enter more closely into a European organisation than 
America is prepared to do. If we did, the Atlantic and the European 
communities would be drawn apart instead of together. This is a fact 
that has tended to be obscured because there are some American as well 
as some continental Europeans who are reluctant to face and accept it. 
Just as there are Europeans who are trying to draw us into a federal 
Europe, so there are Americans who are trying to push us into it. 
Indeed, there was a sort of coalition between these two pressures at the 
preliminary meeting held between American Congressmen and repre- 
sentatives of the Council of Europe before the last session at Strasbourg. 


This was in many ways a valuable meeting, and we all hope that more 
of the same kind can be held. But there were, in my view, some danger- 
ous and misleading words spoken at this particular meeting. 

The impression was given that Britain alone was standing out against 
a joint American-European desire for a federation of Euope. Indeed, 
some of the American Congressmen went so far as to suggest that, in 
future, strings should be attached to any aid America may give to 
Europe in o-der to force us all into a European federation. I for one 
was very sorry that so great a European as M. Spaak encouraged the 
Americans to pursue such a line. A federation that was created by 
outside pressure of this sort would be an ill-starred thing. And it would 
be a grave abuse of the mutual aid upon which Atlantic defence now 
rests to use it for political ends of this sort. I am glad that General 
Eisenhower has made it quite clear that he does not share the view that 
Britain should be a part of any federal organisation in Europe. In any 
case, pressure of this sort would not make Britain change its mind— 
because our policy arises rot out of stupidity or sheer obstinacy but out 
of the inseparable aspects of our being as a power. 

Even more disturbing was the hint, given by some of the American 
Congressmen at Strasbourg, that the underlying motive in pressing for 
a federation of Europe was to enable American military commitments 
in Europe to be reduced and withdrawn as soon as possible. I speak 
frankly because there is not enough frankness in these matters: we try 
to avoid misunderstandings by covering up part of the truth, with the 
result that the misunderstandings become much worse than they need 
have been. These hints by the American Congressmen are disturbing 
because they reveal a failure to realise that the Atlantic and the 
European communities must be treated as inseparable if the western 
world is to be strong enough, both morally and physically. 

Although Britain cannot enter into any constitutional organisation of 
pe to a greater extent than America, we are fully convinced that 

ur commitment on the Continent is a permanent one as long as the 
present international dangers endure. Mr. Eden, in the House of Com- 
mons, repeated again only the other day that ‘we in this island are 
resolved to maintain armed forces on the continent of Europe for as 
long as is necessary’. It is this sort of commitment that helps to bind 
together the European and Atlantic communities and lays the basis for 
a more effective unity of Europe. The unreadiness shown by some of 
the American Congressmen to make a similar commitment works against 
a more effective unity of Europe by weakening the links between the 
European and Atlantic communities. It would, in my view, be a great 
mistake on the part of those on the Continent who want closer European 
unity—a mistake made by many of them at Strasbourg—to join forces 
with those Americans who do not see as far as General Eisenhower and 
seek to push Britain into a federal organisation of Europe. It is a 
major consequence of the impact of American power upon Europe that 
there can be ro real progress towards European union unless America 
as well as Britain accepts her full and permanent responsibilities to the 
two inseparable communities—the European and the Atlantic. 


A European Delusion : 

All this is intimately and inextricably tied up with Britain’s member- 
ship of the Commonwealth. Some Europeans,'I know, think we overdo 
this. They delude themselves with the belief that the rest of the Com- 
monwealth is much more favourable to Britain entering a European 
federation than we pretend. It is a delusion. There is ro doubt that our 
membership of the Commoz.wealth, in the same way as the fact of 
American power, affects our attitude to European federation. And there 
is not the slightest hint of a conflict between us and the other members 


- of the Commonwealth on the matter. I can assure you that if ever we 


do something that any of the other members do not agree with, we hear 
soon enough about it. 

We canrot become a subordinate part of a European federal state 
nor of any partial federation such as a European army, because we 
cannot surrender the autonomy that is necessary for us to play our part 

(continued on page 423) 


Te *The fifth of nine talks on ‘The Impact of American Power on Europe 4 
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Kirk o Shotts 


| LOSE, it seems, upon the opening of the transmitter at 
Holme Moss which enabled television to be extended to the 
north of England last autumn, comes the regular function- 
ing of a medium-power transmitter at Kirk 0’ Shotts which 
brings television to Scotland from tomorrow. But the trumpets cannot at 
present sound so loudly for Kirk o’ Shotts, as they did for its predeces- 
sors at Holme Moss and Sutton Coldfield. For owing to causes over 
which the B.B.C. had little or no control, Scotland will have to wait 
a while for its high-power transmitter of 50 kilowatts and be content for 
the time being with medium-power vision and sound transmitters. 
That means that while Edinburgh and Glasgow are expected to be 
able to receive the television programmes satisfactorily—for Kirk 
o’ Shotts is situated roughly half-way between the two biggest Scottish 
towns—for the rest the range will depend (as the experts tell us 
cautiously) upon “many factors, the chief of these being the presence 
or absence of high ground between the station and the reception point, 
the height of the receiving aerial, and the amount of electrical inter- 
ference ’. But a considerable area of central Scotland should obtain good 
reception: and the success of the signals given at the time of the late 
King’s funeral was a foretaste of what might be expected. 
The service that is now being provided is, however, officially 


described as an ‘ experimental service’ pending the completion of the ~ 
p p 


promised high-power transmitters. And not only do the straitened 
economic circumstances of our island explain the delay, but they also 
explain why an exclusive Scottish television service is not at present 
possible. Even if one leaves out of account the predilections of the 
nationalist movement in Scotland, as exemplified by the modern 
Covenanters, it is obvious that the demands of a Scottish audience 
cannot be exactly the same as those of the audiences in the south, 
the midlands or the north—a difference in taste which is catered for 
in the sound broadcasting services. There will, of course, be Scottish 
items and Scottish scenes for the new viewers, and an outside broadcast 
unit is soon to be stationed in Scotland to garner what is most viewable. 
But the powers that be will be critically aware and critically watched 
lest they show any kind of favouritism to Mancunians, Brummagem 
or just plain Sassenachs. Presumably great plays, important public 
events, and good documentary programmes can be appreciated in most 
corners of this island, and after all, if the programme is not wanted 
(though this perhaps is heresy to new viewers) it can be switched off. 
The pace of modern life is indeed bewildering. In 1939 a 500- 
pound explosive bomb was regarded as a matter for trepidation, a 
weapon that might well destroy our civilisation as we knew it. Before 
the war was out such'a bomb was thought of as small and almost un- 
frightening and now we think in terms of hydrogen bombs and other 
horrors that really could destroy mankind. On the other side, it was 
only in 1922 that the Government announced that broadcasting 
stations were to be established and in 1928 that cinema films began to 
talk. Now we read, as if it were a mere nothing, about how the vision 
programme is taken by a tube coaxial cable system, from London to 
Birmingham and from Birmingham to Manchester and thence by radio 
relay link to Kirk o’ Shotts. It is obvious from such statistics as are 
collected that the modern wonder thus being provided has been 
received with open arms by a vast number of the poorer people of 
Great Britain as a form of relaxation that has altered their lives. It 
is, however blasé we may be about it, a scientific miracle—and one 
which needs to be handled both by those who manage it and those who 
draw pleasure from it with a sense of responsibility and Testraint. 
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What They Are Saying 
- Moscow broadcasts on the Iron Curtain ‘myth’ | 
Moscow RADIO LAST WEEK devoted increasing attention to the forth- 


coming international economic conference there, to discuss trade 
between east and west. From Paris, the Catholic Conservative Le Figaro 


was quoted as commenting: 


The motives of the organisers are obvious. This is a propaganda 
conference, like the peace campaign and the Stockholm appeal. No 
doubt the Soviet rulers think they have exhausted the themes they have 
exploited so far—peace and the atomic bomb—and that the time has 
come to get to work in a new field; a field which offers hope of increasing 
the exchanges between two worlds which tend to ignore each other 
completely in the economic as well as the political sphere. From the 
point of view of Soviet interests, the idea is certainly a clever one. The 
offer of new and substantial profits from east-west trade is calculated 
to attract many western industrialists and turn them into convinced 
propagandists in favour of a rapprochement between capitalist and 
communist. countries, even if the west has to make-certain concessions. 


A broadcast from Moscow was one quoting Pravda as saying: 


It can be said without exaggeration that this international economic 
conference will be of historic significance. For the first time, with no 
discrimination, delegates of many countres are gathering together. It 
will be the first time that such a large number of business people will 
have assembled in Moscow. . . . The conference explodes the Iron 
Curtain myth. It is open to all who want to promote co-operation 
between. nations, irrespective of their political and social regimes. 


Other Moscow broadcasts emphasised that trade embargoes imposed 
by the west could not hurt the Soviet Union or the ‘ People’s De- 
mocracies’: ‘ yet they do hurt, and hurt painfully, the interests of the 
European capitalist states ’. Another Moscow broadcast, commenting on 
the Bevanite opposition in parliament, said that though Bevan had 
spoken as on previous occasions like a ‘ demagogue and careerist’, his 
speech nevertheless reflected the disquiet within the Labour Party since 
the ‘policy of kowtowing to Washington’ had reached a dead end. 
The undeniable thing was that the working people of Britain wanted 
east-west trade and,the end of the armaments race. But in spite of all 
this propaganda pleading for east-west co-operation, a Moscow home 
service broadcast by Professor Maslenninkov maintained that the 
struggle between the capitalist and socialist systems had entered a new 
phase. The ‘ camp of peace, headed by the Soviet Union ’; he explained, 
now covered twenty-six per cent. of the earth’s surface and comprised 
thirty-four per cent. of the world’s population. The withdrawal from 
the sphere of ‘imperialist exploitation’ of so vast an area had proved 
a great blow to world imperialism; the ‘ national liberation struggle of 
the colonial and dependent peoples’ had risen to unprecedented heights_ 
—a most important aspect of the capitalist crisis. In an attempt to 
stem this rising tide, the Soviet Professor maintained, ‘ fictitious inde- 
pendence’ had been granted to the Philippines, India and Pakistan, 
which, in fact, were more ‘ enslaved’ than ever before. 

Another “ monstrous’ crime against the liberation movement in Asia 


'—according to another Moscow broadcast—was the dropping of 


infected insects in Korea—a crime which the imperialists were trying 
to cover up by resurrecting the ‘old Hitlerite lie’ about the Soviet 
Union being responsible for the massacre of Polish officers in Katyn. 

A Moscow home service broadcast lecture on the subject of Stalin’s 
book on the ‘ National Question ’ provided an interesting forecast. After 
stating that just as the Nazis had prepared for war by announcing that 
only those who spoke German were worthy to rule the world, so ‘ the 
present aspirants to world domination, the American imperialists ’, 
were trying to force other peoples to abandon their respective cultures 
and become citizens of an American empire, he nevertheless went on: 


The triumph of socialism on a world scale will not only do away with 
the specific peculiarities of nations, but will unite them. But this will 
take some time. National distinctions will remain for a long while, even 
after the establishment of the dictatorship of the working class in all 
countries. But when the nations finally unite, they will form a single 
general culture with a single language for all. This will come to pass in 
the period of the triumph of socialism throughout the world. At the 
same time something like a universal language will begin to appear; it 
will become necessary to know not only one’s own national tongue, but 
also an international language; finally, one international language will 
be spoken throughout the world. This language will, of course, not be 
German, Russian or English, but a new language, which will have 
absorbed the best elements of national and zonal languages. 


! 
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Did You Hear That? 


‘TALKING ON THE. AIR 

“ BROADCAST is a matter of words: of course—amd of style’, said A. P. 
ROssiITER in his last talk on ‘Our Living Language’. ‘One way it 
matters was well put by Harman Grisewood in 1949, in his foreword to 
a book of B.B.C. (Third Programme) talks on the Victorians: 

. . . the reader will do well to remember throughout that what he is 
reading are broadcast scripts, and not a collection of articles or essays. 
It-is part of the professional work of the B.B.C. staff to persuade a 
writer who is practised in the arrangement of words for print to employ 
what is for him often a new literary skill—the technique of writing for 
speech, And it is not merely “speech” that is the aim but speech of a 
particular sort. Oratory will not do. The lecture style is not as a rule 
quite natural enough. The style required is not yet established in our 
literature but there are signs that it will be. 


‘Brave words. Like Milton, the B.B.C.’s adventurous song was pursuing 
“ Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme...” I’m not mocking. 


Mr. Grisewood underestimated the past contacts of the spoken collo- 
quial and the literary (in the Middle Ages, or Shakespeare); but it is still 
true that English has run against the necessity of yielding something 
new. I’ll call it “ airscript ” (thinking of an “ air-strip ”—a “ runway ” 
you run along to become “ air-borne”’). Science and technology have 
thrust necessity on us; and the Mother of Invention has odd children 


London Zoological Society 


/ : 
at times. Our heritage of literary English, as it came down via the 
nineteenth century, was quite unprepared for “ taking the air” when 
broadcasting became part of the national life. I mean, for talking on 
the air. “ Airscript ”’ is written talk. It is not necessarily the opposite-to 
literary writing, and yet it must appear to be so, if only because it is 
new and has laws of its own. 

‘Something yaguely like this opposition happened once before: in 
the early days of the Royal Society, in Charles II’s time. Their 
. Secretary, Sprat, noted how the Society had turned against the old 
learnéd styles, with their “ abundance of phrase” and “ volubility of 
tongue ”. In his own words Sprat tells us: 

They have exacted from all their members a close, naked, natural way 
of speaking, positive expressions, clear senses, a native easiness of 
phrase . preferring the language of Artizans, Countrymen, and 
Merchants, before that of Wits and Scholars. 

‘It sounds a good programme, but it never got into general practice, or 
our difficulties over “ airscript ”-writing would be less than they are’. 


2 


UNBELIEVABLE ANIMALS 


‘ The Abominable Snowman is only one of the many mysterious animals 
that have been reported from various parts of the world at different 
times ’, explained GERALD DuRRELL during a talk in the Home Service. 
‘ Every continent, it seems, has its mystery creatures awaiting discovery, 
and the continent that seems to have more than its fair share is, of 
course, Africa. Perhaps the most famous—or, one should say, infamous 


—of Africa’s unknown monsters is the so-called Nandi Bear. It seems 
to be a-great brownish or yellowish bear-like creature, armed with long 
claws. Hunting at night, it is silent and very ferocious, and has been 
known to kill cattle, pigs, and even human beings. There are cases on 
record of the Nandi Bear having burrowed through eight-foot-thick 
walls of thorn bushes, and once it is reported to have jumped over a 
six-foot-high fence carrying a sheep in its mouth. Its cry is a loud, 
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pee 


New York Zoological Society 


Male and female Congo peacocks in their glass cage at the Bronx Zoo, and 
(left) young pigmy hippos at the London Zoo 


roaring, screaming noise, and both natives and Europeans who have 
heard it testify that it is a frightening sound. Judging by the tracks the 
beast has left, together with descriptions of it that various witnesses 
have reported, it seems to be something unknown to zoologists. Many 
Europeans who have spent years in Africa believe in the existence of 
the Nandi Bear. Its favourite haunt seems to be the Nandi country in 
Kenya. Wherever it is known the natives loathe and fear it. 

“There are European residents in Africa, of course, who refuse to 
believe in the Nandi bear, but this attitude of disbelieving anything that 
is said by natives, and dismissing it as mere superstition, is rather un- 
wise. During the past seventy years or so there has been discovered 
an extraordinary number of large animals, all new to science, living in 
the African forests: the okapi and the pigmy hippo, for example, were 
only brought to light in the early part of the nineteen-hundreds, and the 
Congo peacock was officially discovered as recently as 1937. Before they 
were discovered, rumours of all these animals that reached the outside 
world were dismissed as native tales. Yet when they were discovered 
everyone was amazed that such large animals should have escaped notice. 
From Tanganyika, next door, as it were, to the Nandi Bear, there come 
reports of another peculiar creature, called the Agogwe, or little Furry 
Man. Here again native reports are backed up by eye-witness accounts 
of reliable Europeans ’. 


THE LONGEVITY OF TOADS 
‘When I was in my teens’, said EVELYN CHEESMAN in ‘ Open Air’, 
in the Home Service, ‘a large toad was found imprisoned in a lump 
of chalk. There was lively speculation on how long it could have been 
there without food or water and with very little air. A geological friend 
pointed out a tiny crack in its ceiling; he thought this had been large 
enough once to let in a small toad and then raindrops softening the chalk 
had closed it. After studying it from all sides he told us that the toad 
might have been there for thirty years. This was the first time I had 
ever heard of the longevity of toads and it impressed me. 

‘ Nobody knows exactly the span of life of such an every-day creature 
as a toad. But a toad has been kept in captivity for thirty-six years, and 
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it should have lived longer, but unfortunately it was maltreated by a 
raven. So we can speculate that a toad can live at least forty years. It 
has been said that there is no reason why it should not live for a 
century. 

‘To inhabit a small sealed cell for years presents many problems. 
There is the question of oxygen, for like all living things, this is a 
necessity to toads. But they are able to breathe through the pores of the 
skin as well as through the lungs. This gives them an immense advant- 
age, for when using the lungs at normal times a toad expels carbonic 
acid at a lower rate than it takes in oxygen. But when in hibernation or 
imprisoned in a cell, the reverse happens because it respires through the 
skin. Therefore >the small amount of fresh air which finds its way 
through porous rock or through soil is sufficient. It renews the 
atmosphere so there is a balance of supply of oxygen aver demand. 
Then, too, while animation is suspended, there is no chance of using 
the supply extravagantly. The only necessity beyond this is slightly 
humid air. It is a curious state of torpor: no urge for food, or more 
air, Or more moisture, or the companionship of other toads—merely 
oblivion, almost like a trance’. 


AN R.A.F. MEMORIAL 

Describing plans for a memorial to be erected in York Minster to men 
of the R.A.F. who flew from Yorkshire airfields, VERNON NOBLE said 
in a North Regional news talk: ‘The city of York lay dimly in the 
dusk. From a few thou- 
sand feet it was a shadowy 
mass, cut by the straight 
lines of the ancient walls, 
and, on the fringe, the 
Minster, reaching up. 
Ahead, as we set course— 
the Yorkshire Wolds, 
Flamborough Head stick- 
ing out like a tongue, the 
North Sea, and Germany. 

‘For some—for thou- 
sands of young men who 
flew from airfields on and 
around the Plain of York 
—the towers of the Min- 
ster, grey in the evening 
light, tinged pink by a 
summer sunset, were their 
last view of an English 
city. It is fitting, then, 
that this great northern 
cathedral should house a 
memorial to the men who 
did not get back. The de- 
sign, by Professor Richard- 
son, the Minster architect, 
is that of an astronomical clock, a high, square structure which is to 
stand in a memorial chantry. It will show the phases ofthe moon and 
the solstice, with signs of the zodiac; and on the other side will be an 
astronomical map with the constellations of the northern hemisphere 
under which the crews flew to their objectives. 

“A Book of Remembrance is to stand on a lectern under the clock. 
The names in the book will be those of men who died in the service of 
4 Group of Bomber Command; 6 Group—the Canadian bomber group; 
Number 7 Operational Training Group; 16 and 18 Groups of Coastal 
Command; and units of Fighter Command, including four squadrons 
of the Royal Auxiliary Air Force. These squadrons flew from airfields 


in the East Riding and north-east Yorkshire from the beginning of the | 


war. In fact, 4 Group of Bomber Command, with its headquarters at 
Heslinton Hall, the lovely Elizabethan mansion near York, was the 
pioneer night bomber group. Some of the great personalities of the 
R.A.F. flew from these Yorkshire airfields: Cheshire, v.c.; Tait, who 
later sank the Tirpitz; Bennett, who founded the Pathfinder Force; 
Pickard, who led the first paratroop raid of the war—and scores of 
others ’. 


THE WHITE HOUSE MODERNISED 


During the past two and a half years, the residential part of the White 
House has been entirely reconstructed, and recently LEONARD MIALL, 
the B.B.C. Washington correspondent, went to have a look round. 
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Architect’s design for the R.A.F. memorial in York Minster 


‘In the President’s new study ’, he said in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’, ‘ there - 
are two small doors set flush into the wall. When you open them, there 
is a twenty-inch television set hidden in the recess. That is one of the 
many new changes in the White House. When the White House was 
built, a century and a half ago, it was.before the days of that great 
American invention, the large, built-in cupboardwhat Americans call 
a closet. The architect has cleverly rounded the corners of some of the 
bedrooms, to provide enormous closets for storing clothes. 

“The outside of the White House has been left exactly as it was. It 
is now glistening with white paint, as no doubt it glistened in 1817, 
when it was first painted white to cover the marks of the British burning. 
The inside has been completely reconstructed. On the ground floor and 
first floor, the public rooms and state rooms have been rebuilt much as 
they were. There is one major change: the original kitchen, with its — 
two huge fireplaces, has been converted into a radio and television 
room. The President will be able to give fireside chats really from the 
fireside. President Roosevelt started the institution of broadcasting 
fireside chats from a room in which there was no fireplace at all. 

‘Before the White House was closed for repair, long queues of sight- 
seers used to be able to go round the public rooms. The walls of the 
hall on the ground floor were covered with white wooden panelling. I 
was surprised to hear that those walls have to be repainted every three 
weeks, because they get so dirty. Now the walls are covered with a very - 
handsome light green marble, which can be more successfully scrubbed. 
The interior decorating is 
almost finished. Workmen 
are busy polishing the new 
parquet floors and instal- 
ling the electrical fittings. 
The old White House was - 
weakened by constant im- 
provements; the beams 
ahd partitions became 
honeycombed with borings 
for water, sewage, gas, and 
heating-pipes and with 
smaller but more numer- 
ous passages for wires. It 
finally became so weak 
that Margaret Truman’s 
grand piano started 
coming through the ceiling 
of the family dining room 
below. The new floors 
have steel and concrete 
below the parquet, and in 
addition, large conduits 
have been built in. 

“The overmantel pre- 
sented by the late King 
has not yet been put up, 
but the workmen are already beginning to jag the carpet in the bedroom. 
in which the King slept when he visited Washington in 1939—the 
famous Lincoln Room, in which President Lincoln signed the Declara- 
tion freeing the slaves. Two other additions are a sun room on the roof 
of the White House and an air-raid shelter’. ~ 


< 


IN SEARCH OF SHRUBS IN INDIA 

An expedition to the Himalayas, sponsored by the Natural History 
Museum and the Royal Horticultural Society, is to bring back flowers 
and shrubs suitable to gardens in Britain. JOHN WILLIAMS, leader of 
the expedition, ‘spoke about it, in ‘The Eye-witness’. ‘We shall be 
going into the corner of western Nepal’, he said, ‘between the 
great mountain massif of Dhaulagiri, which towers to 27,000 feet, and 
the River Karnali, a tributary of the sacred Ganges. This part of Nepal 
is pretty well unexplored and we shall start collecting as we travel 
northward from the Indian frontier at Jarwa. In the early part of the 
trip, the plants will be of a sub-tropical character. But, as we get up into 
the mountains, we shall come across flowers like the gentians, primulas, 
anemones, the Himalayan poppies, and such shrubs as berberis, cotone- 
aster, and a few rhododendrons. We aim to get three complete sets of 
every species of plant we see. But when it comes to collecting seeds, we 
shall take only those from plants that grow fairly high up in a climate 
not unlike that in Britain. We also hope to obtain a number of roots 
of plants such as primulas, to be sent home by air ’. 
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of Reality 


By C. V. WEDGWOOD 


BOUT half past seven on April 15, 1865, when Abraham 
Lincoln died, his Minister for War, Stanton, said: ‘ Now he 
belongs to the ages’. This is true of all the illustrious dead. 
They belong to the ages—to the past because death makes 

them one with it. Their lives join the irrevocable things which cannot in 
themselves ever again be altered. But they also -belong to future 
ages—they are, you-might say, delivered over defenceless to them, for 
the ultimate interpretation, right or wrong, lies with posterity. The 
memory they leave—the idea we have of them—may be altered by 
changes in public opinion or by the discovery of fresh evidence about 
the past by the patient burrowing of some scholar among documents; 
or it may change as our understanding, like a very feeble electric 
torch, probes the darkness of the forgotten years and picks up now 
one point and now another but never the whole picture. 


Understanding the Past through Individuals 

Yet to understand the past—or a part of it—to understand at 
least the significance of certain individuals in relation to history we 
try constantly to recapture the personality that has been lost: to see 
beyond the historic figure built up by legend to the real person who 
once existed. This is difficult, if not impossible. The odds against us 
are really overwhelming. Some of the most effective ways in which 
personality expresses itself vanish utterly with death—tones of voice, 
a turn of the head, a gesture. Above.all vitality, the most potent -of 
all the elements in personality, the magnet which most strongly 
attracts the living to the living, is the first casualty after death. The 
pitcher is broken at the well, the contents spilt. We are left with only 
the shards. 

Biography, which is an art very nearly as old as history, consists 
in trying to gather the pieces together again. The biographer seeks 
to reconstruct the lost reality by assembling what is left and making 
deductions from it. He also has to recover personality from the legend 
which it may have generated. It is rare to start from scratch without 
any stock impression of the personality at all to go on. And, indeed, 
I suppose the most potent force in making the modern historian set 
out on one of these voyages of re-discovery is the feeling that there 
is something wrong with the-accepted version of this or that figure. 
Of course, historians and biographers are not lacking in conceit; pre- 
sumably they would not so persistently attempt the impossible if 
they were. 

It may be that a single phrase, starting at the reader from the pages 


of history—whether it is diary, memoirs, or merely another biography 


—will set up a train of thought or bring home some particular aspect 
of a character. ‘Don’t let poor Nelly starve’, or Dr. Johnson’s last 
words, turning in his bed to see a neighbour’s daughter, ‘ God bless 
you, my dear’. In my own case it is, I think, a certain element of 
incongruity, something in the records of a personality that does not 
seem to fit consistently with the rest of the picture. This incongruity, 
I find, serves as a clue in the labyrinth of personality. I do not think 
I should ever have tried to write the life of William the Silent, the, 
founder of Dutch independence, if it had not been for his beautiful 
manners. There is a good deal of contemporary evidence of them; 
and then someone records a favourite phrase of his ‘ J] faut tenir les 
gens pour amis’—which I suppose might be idiomatically rendered: 
‘It is a good thing to make and keep friends’. It seemed to me that 
affability and good nature and good manners and a general desire to 
be friendly do not appear to’ fit together with a political career of 
opposition and armed rebellion against established authority. But in 
William the Silent’s case they must have. That posed rather a nice 
problem in personality, and set me thinking. 

Now and again but too rarely, alas, the actual tone of voice—a 
most convincing clue to personality—has been preserved. Dr. Johnson, 
for instance, comes thundering dictatorially down eight generations, 
partly, I suppose, because of the identifiable and unmistakable structure 
of his sentences and the idiosyncrasies of his diction. ‘A man’, he 
said, ‘who uses a great many words to express his meaning is like 


a bad marksman who instead of aiming a single stone at one object 
takes up a handful and t'kerows it in hopes he may hit’. Dr. Johnson 
was a good marksman all right, with a single stone in his sling. ‘A 
man is in general better pleased when he pee a good dinner on his 
table than when his wife talks Gréek’. Or the advice to the lady who 
had written a tragedy but had so many irons in the fire, that she 
should ‘put her tragedy along with her irons’. Add to this such 
apparently trifling pictures as Boswell. gives of him ‘ buffeting his 
books ’, and his sulky behaviour when asked to dine with Wilkes melting 
into a genial thaw as dinner proceeded. That is a three-dimensional 
world with a three-dimensional figure—nothing flat or fragmentary 
there. But then it has often been said and will often be said again that 
Johnson was exceptionally lucky in Boswell. 

His is rather an unusual example of the preservation of personality, 
although there are others, men and women who either by the chance 
of some accurate and able observer—Plato with Socrates for instance 
—or by the revealing brilliance’ of their own pens—Horace Walpole 
or Madame de Sévigné—leave a profoundly individual impress of 
personality. But there is no real safety for personality even in the 
written word. Words can and. do alter their meaning, and if not their 
meaning their associations. Besides, half their value is in the ear of the 
hearer or the eye of the reader. If, as some say, Queen Elizabeth 
referred to a high dignitary of the Church of England as a ‘ hedge- 
priest’ (and I think it is rather improbable), was she just having one 
of her royal rages or was she expressing, as one recent writer has 
suggested, a profound distaste for the Church she had established and 
a secret yearning for Rome? The death-bed murmurings of Oliver 
Cromwell conveyed to John Morley that he was dying ‘with the 
confident resignation of his faith’. But to Hilaire Belloc they suggested 
that fearful terrors were smouldering ‘in the furnace of his dissolved 
and failing mind’. 

A great many interpretations are possible for the character of Hamlet, 
even if the same text is scrupulously used each time. Any historic figure 
may become a Hamlet to posterity. It does not by any means always 
help to leave a great mass of personal writings. We get—or think we 
do—a true picture of Montaigne from his essays because he built it 
up so frankly and so dexterously from within. We feel pretty sure that 
we know Pepys from that prolonged, uninhibited self-projection of the 
diary. But—to go back 1,600 years—do we know Cicero from his 
letters? There are plenty of them, to be sure. He ought to be very clear 
to us with all his strength of intellect and vacillation of character, his 
vanity and wisdom and family affections. And he ought to be all the 
more clear to us because he, too, was an intellectual liberal in a world 
where standards and beliefs were crumbling. Yet just because he left 
such a mass of material and, perhaps, also because his mind was both 
comprehensive and timorous, and his life was so much under the 
pressure of revolutionary events, it is possible to interpret him or 
misinterpret him in many different ways. In fact it is possible—indeed 
it has been’ done—to dig out a wholly despicable and unsympathetic 
Cicero by making unkind selections from his letters and unkind 
deductions from the result. - 


Carlyle and Cromwell 

Then, again, there is sometimes between historian and subject sym- 
pathy or imagined sympathy which leads to a superimposition or-a 
fusion of personality. It has always seemed to me as though Carlyle 
forced himself into the personality of Cromwell like a gnarled, for- 
midable hand forcing itself into a glove. The dead hand of the past 
came to life. Was it with its own life? I do not know. There were 
Cromwell’s letters and speeches, plenty of them, on which Carlyle 
worked, They are not really dead material, and I should not have called 
them that, because they are full of a nervous and powerful life of their 
own. But the truth was that nobody, before Carlyle, had attempted to 
release that life in a way which would fix it once again, unforgettably, 
as a personality. Whether the result is more Carlyle or more Cromwell 
is a matter of opinion. What is certain is that a dominating figure came 
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back out of the shadows when Carlyle got to work on these letters. 
Carlyle, in fact, so works himself into the persoaality of Cromwell, 
that, especially in the later part of his career, he takes it upon himself 


to be present in the flesh at the delivery of Cromwell’s speeches. Some-" 


times he interjects, in square brackets, exclamations: such as “Hear! 
hear! ’ and ‘ Well done, my brave one! ’ And at other times tells us 
that here Cromwell looked at his notes, or concluded a sentence “in a 
kind of snort, and the look partly as of an injured dove partly as of a 
couchant lion’. Carlyle has evidently worked -himself into the delusion 
that he saw and heard all these things. Wonderful and excejlent 
delusion, the pure stuff of creative artistry, though not of course the 
pure stuff of scholarship. The search for the real Cromwell still goes 
on and since Carlyle’s time a great deal of scholarship has been 
expended on him and a certain amount of newsmaterial has come to 
light. Errors in interpretation and errors in scholarship have been 
pointed out and will go on being pointed out. Yet Carlyle’s tremendous 
figure remains, and I doubt if the accents of Ecklefechan will ever 
wholly vanish from the voice of Cromwell. 

So far, I have been talking for the most part of people who were 
themselves responsible for the evidence about themselves. But of course 
a much greater number of men and women, both living and dead, 
depend for their survival on the impressions they made on other people. 
A good many soldiers, men of action, and statesmen live as personalities 
in this second-hand way. And the chances that the historian will ever 
light on their real personality seem to be much reduced by this. There 
are all the accidents of personal likes or dislikes to be accounted for; 
there is always the danger that an untypical action—seen and recorded 
by some chance by a vivid observer—may come to be regarded as 
typical or, at least, as significant. When only a.minority of actioas can 
be recorded at all, everyone of them acquires an undue significance. 


Quest for Reality 

You will probably have seen by this time that what I am trying to 
pick out—to define—are the authentic clues to personality: the clues 
which have both historic truth so far as we can prove it and which 
have truth by our own experience of human beings, and to disentangle 
these from the accretion of legend or of prejudice or fashion. In this 
quest for reality we are always inclined to deduce too much from too 
little evidence, and the modern interest in psychology has made our 
quest for reality more difficult- rather than less so. It is a fashion of 
our time, just as a certain kind of liberal or nationalist interpretation 
was a fashion in the last century. For instance, Plutarch—and in some 
ways he is the most finished of all biographers—is now criticised on 
the grounds that he was interested more in the moral lesson that could 
be learnt from the lives of men than in the development of character. 
Yet in view of the very dubious nature of the evidence which was 
available to him I think he was wise not te do what can rarely be done 
with certainty. 

Look, for instance, at the case of Alexander the Great. Plutarch 
makes something of the quarrels of his parents during his adolescence. 
Plutarch had not, of course, contemporary knowledge of this, but 
was recording earlier unassailable statements of fact. In our day it 
would be an easy assumption—with our knowledge of psychology 
—to go on and argue from this, first, that Alexander had an unhappy 
adolescence and, second, that his later career as a conqueror rose from 
frustration and insecurity at a critical time in his youth. But, after all, 
we do not really know what effect his family quarrels had on the 
young Alexander, or how he felt about them. The modern interest in 
personality is very great: it is also—and not always wisely—analytical. 
It has become usual*now to explain aggressive and contrary types by 
saying that they were frustrated in their youth, and once you have 
said this it is only too easy to build up a picture of frustrated youth 
from a few hints. But unfortunately the youth of great men is often 
obscure and if we seek with unbridled zeal for every clue to these 
early years we shall inevitably make too much of what we find. Nine 
times out of ten, when we think we are on the track of this kind of 
reality we are simply endowing the evidence with the meaning we want 
it to have, and if we are searching for reality we end up by defeating 
our own ends. Plutarch did rot take such risks. 

I have been discussing reality and authenticity: I would now like 
to go right to the other extreme and say that I believe—and I think we 
know it from our own experience of life—that certain invented stories 
add to our idea of living personalities as effectively as the truth. And 

‘ we can even say that unauthentic details may add more to an impression 
of a personality than some small, perhaps authentic but not particularly 
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relevant fact. Ben Jonson, who had a taste for iconoclasm, told 


Drummond of Hawthornden that Sir Philip Sidney ‘was no pleasant 


man in countenance, but had a high colour and pimples’. Discounting 
the possibility that this may not be true and the equal possibility that 
Jonson was gencralising from some single occasion when Sir Philip 
perhaps was suffering from nettle rash—which may happen to anyone— 
this detail is not really very helpful. Or it is only helpful in indicating 
that Sidney had such charm and personality that most people were 
prepared to overlook his complexion. On the other hand, we have all 
heard the stories that go round about the dominating figures of our 
own time—witticisms and repartees—half of which, we know perfectly 
well, are manufactured. But if they sound right and are good in 
themselves we accept them as belonging naturally to our idea of an 
authentic and living personality. 


Romance which Reflects Truth 

The same thing happens in history: there is a kind of story that 
may be wholly unauthentic but yet evidently arose from an idea of 
the person which was true. I would be inclined to put the beautifully 
romantic story of the rescue of Richard Coeur de Lion by the 
troubadour Blondel as one of these. It first occurs in writing about 
fifty years after the King’s death—which presumably means that it 
was circulating by word of mouth some time earlier. Historians on the 
whole reject it. Richard was, on all the existing evidence, an extra- 
ordinary figure—handsome, impulsive, difficult, daring, and slightly 
mysterious. He certainly took the considerable risk of traversing the 
domains of his enemy the Duke of Austria in disguise, and was 
captured while doing it. Hence the Blondel rescue. But there is another 
story which was certainly current in Richard’s own lifetime, that when 
he was captured this magnificent and knightly figure was disguised as a 
turnspit. This story was, naturally, most popular among Richard’s 
enemies. It may perfectly well be true, whereas the Blondel story may 
perfectly well not Be true. Yet a derisive over-emphasis on Richard’s 
masquerading as a turnspit probably gives a much less true vision of 


Richard’s personality than the Blondel legend which does in fact reflect | 


the kind of man that Richard was and the kind of devotion that he was 
capable of arousing. 

I am treading on very delicate ground in suggesting that an 
unauthentic detail may occasionally bring us nearer to reality than an 
ifl-chosen authentic one. It is a point to be taken, if at all, with 
great caution. 

After all this, and all this amounts to no more than a scratching of 
the surface, it may seem that the: search for reality is a wild-goose 
chase after an illusion. And so in a sense it is. We pursue an approxi- 
mate idea of a person, no more. Yet I believe that an approximate idea, 
or even an illusion which arises out of human experience in the past, 
may have a contribution to make, a contribution which is not without 
value to the human experience of the future.—Home Service 


In November 


By rivers and in gardens in this brown November 
Between the nameless bird-brown tones of fawn and umber 
In fading leaf and fallow stem and open tree 

We walk on Earth’s transparency. * 


Through scenes that all as one like curtains sway, that faintly 
Doubtfully breathe and sigh like a sleeper watched intently; 
Where low skies stretch to infinite the river shores 

And formal gardens’ corridors. 


And children play on the sodden grass. The elm-trees’ rare 
Yellow leaves are subdued as light on their mouse-hair. 
They race in childhood’s legendary pastures; we 

In our habit of maturity : 


Walk on transparent Earth in autumn sieved with space, 
On Earth of light withdrawn and flowering called to base, 
And tissue of atoms torn—yet most now, all in jeopardy, 
Teacher to us of truth, example of reality. 
E. J. SCOVELL 
—Broadcast in ‘New Soundings’ (Third Programme) 
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The °*Miracle’ of the Marne 


By GUY CHAPMAN 


~ 


HERE is nothing really supernatural about miracles in modern 

battles. When they come they are the end of a chain of events, 

improbable, perhaps, but real. At the Marne, a series of appar- 

ently unconnected incidents linked a not very inspiring com- 
mander with a decisive victory—at least, if it was not decisive, the 
Marne did decide the opening and most vital phase of the Great War. 
That Joffre was the right man at the moment is one of” those twists 
in history which seem fantastic—and yet they are part of a logical 
development. In fact, the presence of ‘Papa’ Joffre at this place 
and time is simply the result 2 
of the catastrophe of 1870. 

In 1870, the Second Empire 
was considered the strongest 
military power in Europe. 
Sedan and the subsequent 
failure of Gambetta’s im- 
provised armies shattered that 
belief. Scapegoats could be - 
found; but the soldiers knew 
that the scapegoats were no 
more than symptoms of 
deeper-seated ills. And so for 
the first twenty years of the 
Third Republic defence was 
the only thought. The French 
were now isolated. Germany 
had allied itself with Austria 
in 1879, and in 1882 Italy 
joined in the Triple Alliance. 
Great Britain remained aloof 
from the European powers, and 
the Tsar, though sympathetic, 
was repelled by the idea of 
linking Russia with a red 
republic. The French gloomily 
contrasted the rapid growth of 
the German population with 
their own stagnant birth-rate. 
They could do little more than 
fortify the open frontier of the lost provinces from Belfort to Verdun, 
and reorganise the army to meet the ever-increasing, ever-menacing 
might of Germany. And, in fact, the fortifications were well planned. 
By 1891, when General Schlieffen became chief of the German staff, 
the War Ministry in Berlin was persuaded that a direct frontal attack 
on France was unlikely to succeed. 

But French military policy had begun to change. Already they were 
feeling less isolated. Russian-German friendship was wearing thin. 
Financial difficulties drove the Russian government to come to the 
French money-market. In t®eir need, they were ready to sink their 
dislike of the Republic. So between 1891 and 1894 an alliance was 
slowly built up. It included a military convention which called for 
an immediate offensive in case of war. That treaty coincided with 
a change in military doctrine. For one thing, they were modernising 
their weapons, and among these was now the famous 775. This field- 
gun, the most .rapid-firing in the world, encouraged dreams of the 
offensive. 

Then, in 1892, a new professor of strategy, General Bonnal, came 

- to the Staff College. He was a profound student of the great Napoleon. 
From the study of his campaigns, Bonnal worked out a theory of 
his strategic principles, the famous lozenge theory. In this an advance 
guard, operating on a strategic defensive, should meet and hold the 
enemy long enough for the flanking armies to carry out a decisive 
enveloping movement. Now, in Bonnal’s conception, this strategy 
called for highly trained active troops: reservists would be too slow 
and too unpractised for the task. Bonnal’s theories were not wholly 
trusted by the older soldiers, but by 1898 his pupils, who 
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George at the 14th Army Corps headquarters, Méaulte, in September, 1916. On the 
left is M. Albert Thomas 
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were enthusiasts to a man, were on 
the staff. The result was War Plan 
No. XIV. This envisaged armies of 
active divisions disposed on the 
lozenge pattern, designed to swing 
according to the direction of the 
enemy’s advance. Though other plans 
superseded No. XIV, up to 1909 
they all reflected Bonnal’s ideas. 


none 


Marshal Joffre, the centenary of 
whose birth occurs this year 


But before then something 
had shaken the moral founda- 
tions of the army. This was the 
Dreyfus case. In the early days 
of the Third Republic the un- 
certainty of its survival had 
driven Republican govern- 
ments to remove from the 
French civil service those it 

. believed disaffected to the 
regime. But the army escaped, 
largely because it was ill-paid, 
and also unpopular with re- 
publican families. And so the 
army was the one place in 

“ which the sons of monarchists 

or imperialists could find a 

career. This meant that when 

the question of the revision of 

Dreyfus’ court-martial was 

setting all France by the ears, 

the senior army officers in- 

volved found sympathetic 

allies in reactionary politicians 

and the Catholic Church 

against the Dreyfusards and 
against the civil government. The government won, and the anti-clerical 
majority in parliament exacted the penalty. A purge of the elements in 
the army believed to be unreliable was carried out—by none too 
squeamish methods. Devout Catholic officers were reported on and 
failed to get the promotion their abilities commanded, while free- 
thinking republicans were rewarded for their political affiliations rather 
than their military talents. 

Furthermore, the case provided the pretext for a frontal attack on 
militarism by politicians and journalists. There was a spate of pacifist 
propaganda, and attempts were made to undermine the discipline of 
the troops. A barrier of mutual distrust began to rise between officers 
and rank and file—a distrust fatal to morale. Lastly, a Radical ministry 
in search of popularity secured the passage of a law shortening the 
period of service to two years, which in effect reduced the strength 
of the active army. 

This was in 1905. In Berlin, Schlieffen had long been pondering 
the problem of war with France. The Franco-Russian alliance had 
deepened Germany’s perpetual fear of a war on two fronts. Schlieffen 
became convinced that the only solution was the complete defeat of 
the French before Russia could put her forces in the field. The for- 
midable frontier defences could be evaded by marching through neutral 
territory. In its final form, his plan placed the main weight of the 
attack in’ the north—across the almost unprotected Belgian frontier. 
Only a few French soldiers really believed the Germans might attempt 
some such envelopment. One of them was General Michel, who in 
1910 became commander-in-chief designate in case of war. He saw 
the problem partly as one of man-power, and therefere produced a 
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scheme to double the strength of each army corps by the inclusion of 
reserve troops. 

But, meanwhile, once again military theory had shifted. In the year 
Michel was appointed, an offshoot of the Staff College was created for 
senior officers. The most influential of the instructors there was the 
head of the Operations Section in the War Office, Colonel Loyzeau de 
Grandmaison. Now Grandmaison (possibly in reaction against the 
general pessimism) carried the Bonnal doctrines to a more radical 
conclusion. Bonnal had thought the defensive-offensive to be, on the 
whole, the most advantageous gambit in war; Grandmaison rejected 
any thought of the defensive as likely to lead to the loss of initiative, 
and thus to defeat. For it was a belief universally held at this time 
that no country could bear the strain of a long war; it would inevitably 
wreck its industry and finance. I remember an uncle of mine telling 
me, in August 1914, that Rothschilds would stop the war in six weeks. 
Thus there could be only one battle and this encounter would decide 
the issue. All strategy must be based on this hypothesis. The offensive, 
immediate, violent, and if possible by surprise, was the only method of 
breaking the enemy before he could carry out his plans. “We will 
never shrink’, cried Grandmaison, ‘from the apparent paradox that, 
in. the offensive, imprudence is often the best security’. For 
such warfare only highly trained, rapidly moving troops would be 
suitable. Reserve divisions must therefore not be incorporated in 
the combatant formations, and defensive weapons, such as heavy 
artillery, should be discarded. 


The Grandmaison Doctrine 

The Grandmaison doctrine had an immense success. So, when Michel 
came to submit his scheme of reorganisation in July, 1911 to the Army 
Council, on which the future army commanders sat, it was rejected 
unanimously and Michel was dropped. The selection of his successor 


was difficult. General Galliéni, famous for his work in Indo-China and 


Madagascar, was too old. The choice fell on the commander of the 
Second Army Corps, General Joffre, whose republicanism was un- 
impeachable, and who had never intrigued for promotion. They ignored 
the fact that he was a sapper, whose service had been mainly in the 
colonies and who had little experience of warfare. His staff, after all, 
would supply the ideas. Naturally, the staff consisted of officers filled 
with the Grandmaison faith. Their victory in the battle of theories was 
announced by two events: one, the raising of the term of service 
from two to three years; the other, the publication in 1914 of the new 
Field Service Regulations, which opened with a fanfare. ‘The French 
Army’, it ran, ‘returning to its traditions, knows no other law than 
that of the offensive. .. . The rupture of the enemy’s dispositions by 
force requires attacks unhesitatingly pushed to the utmost. Results can 
only be obtained at the cost of bloody losses ’. The emphasis throughout 
was on blind courage and reckless speed. Moral qualities would always 
win. The deficiencies and defects of equipment were lost sight of. In 
1914, the arsenals were 1,000,000 rifles short. Machine guns, regarded 
as defensive weapons, were few and poor. The trajectory of the ’75 was 
so flat that it could not clear hills, and there were no field howitzers. 
The medical services were from the dark ages, and the infantry were 
still clad in the red trousers of 1870. France was to learn in blood— 
1,500,000 dead, 6,000,000 wounded—that rhetoric is no substitute for 
weapons, equipment, and training. 

At the time of his appointment Joffre was fifty-eight. With his white 
hair and pale-blue eyes, he was far from being a physical replica of 
Napoleon. He was tall; he was big; to be truthful, he was fat. He liked 
his food and he slept well. The statement that he never rode his horse 
above walking pace has been denied: he sometimes trotted. He was 
no great talker; he preferred to listen and weigh what was said. He 
probably had few illusions as to his capacity. But he had no vanity, and 
he did not disdain to return to the text-books to learn the art of war. 
He is not to be blamed for adopting the new theories; in the circum- 
stances of his appointment, he could scarcely do otherwise. Yet he had 
a strong sense of responsibility, and it is to his credit that, in his 
memoirs, he insists—it can scarcely be true—that he was the originator 
of the notorious Plan XVII which, by embodying the Grandmaisoa 
doctrines, nearly brought the country to defeat. 

Given the premiss of the single battle of encounter, Plan XVII was 
not as foolish as interested parties have later asserted. The planners 
made bad errors. They thought that both political and military con- 
siderations would force the Germans to maintain strong forces to the 
south, in Lorraine. They did not ‘ignore the possibility of a German 
wheel through Belgium, but they greatly miscalculated the strength 
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in which it could be made, while they believed that the speed of the 
French attack in Lorraine would nullify any such attempt. In fact, 
when it came to battle, the French advance had neither the speed 
nor the weight to break the German defences, while the massive German 
right wing, far outmumbering their opponents, drove all before them. 
Within three weeks from the outbreak of war, the French armies from 
Charleroi to Muhlhouse were in full retreat. 

Joffré had no qualms about shedding ruthlessly the subordinate 
commanders who had failed. T'w2nty-two senior officers, including two 
army commanders, had been relieved within a fortnight. Once the 
failure had become clear, and he saw the French armies falling back, 
his full qualities emerged. As soon as he found the German strength 
not in the east but the north, he began stripping his right flank and 
moving troops to outflank the invader in turn. The Germans moved 
faster than his left could-be reinforced, but this did not dismay 
him. On September 3, the German right wing, turning towards the 
Seine east of Paris, began to expose their flank, but he ordered no 
attack. Galliéni, now military governor of Paris, impatiently urged 
action. Joffre refused to be hustled. He waited four days before 
releasing the counter-stroke that caused the enemy to fall back. Know- 
ing that the fate of his country depended on the accurate timing 
of the blow, he took on his own shoulders the responsibility of finding 
the moment. 

The victory was no miracle. Much has been written on behalf of 
others, but the documents in the archives are decisive in Joffre’s favour. 
The manoeuvre was deliberate.and premeditated. Its detail was adjusted 
as the Germans changed direction. The famous order of the day pro- 
claiming the counter-offensive bears three dates, two of them cancelled. 
The counter-attack was launched at the precise moment circumstances 
made it possible. The victory was the triumph of common sense and of 
coolness of judgment and, above all, of high moral courage. These are 
virtues much rarer than we commonly suppose. 

Limited, taciturn, solid, simple, modest, without much grace and 
with little showmanship, Joffre had what the French call caracteére. 
Even at the height of the crisis, he took his normal night in bed. He 
knew what he had to do, and therefore he was calm, infusing those 
round him with his own confidence. Eighteen months later, in the 
touch-and-go days of Verdun, Pétain asked him for leave to withdraw 
his guns behind the Meuse. Joffre dictated a refusal. The officer who 
brought him the letter for signature, dared to remark: ‘ You are taking 
a great responsibility, sir’. Joffre quietly replied: ‘I have taken many 
others ’, and signed the letter. - 

He was not a genius in the mould of your Caesars and Napoleons. 
He was not a great intellectual of the grain of Guibert or’ Clausewitz. 
He lacked imagination, but many others in that war were no less 
wanting. What he had were the qualities necessary at the moment of 
the greatest danger—authority, confidence, tenacity, and calm; and, 
on the Marne, at a most desperate hour, those qualities saved France. 

—Third Programme 


Pantomime 


Steeped in a mouldy light, the frightful Witch 
Proclaims excessively the power of evil. 

Surely there is no need to emphasise 

The eventual triumph of the cyst and weevil. 


And yet the Fairy seems quite confident, 
Promising that good will eventually reign 
In the divided kingdom, rising superior 

To tattered tinsel and blue pathetic vein. 


True enough, the foolish but kindly prince is restored, 
The lovers promise to live happily ever after, 

The chorus of agricultural labourers 

Is heard in apparently genuine laughter. 


Is there no epilogue of realism? 

Do the trapdoors which led to lower regions 
Remain fast shut upon the destructive. thoughts ° 
And heavily armoured and most fatal legions? 


_ Roy F ULLER 
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The Architecture of American Commerce 


By FELLO ATKINSON 


HERE is a difference between building development and 

architectural patronage, and England, so rich in the former 

has always lacked or, one suspects, disapproved of the latter 

—of magnificent building, for its own sake. Even in the past 

our few royal patrons have been unpopular, while less exalted men 

such as Lord Burlington-and his friends, who were after all largely 

responsible for making Georgian architecture what it was, were 

lampooned for their extravagance, even when it was at their own 

expense. Our public buildings have suffered accordingly. They have 
seldom been first rate. 

There is no doubt that patronage, that is to say, commission by 


Office building of the General Motors Technical Centre, near Detroit, 
showing the effect of double-plate glass which absorbs heat and glare, 
and porcelain-faced cellular panels 


enlightened enthusiasm, bears the stigma in this country of being 
as frivolous as horse racing, and it is perhaps more difficult for 
us than any nation to sympathise with immoderation in building. 
Not only is our puritan background against it, but we have been 
blessed with neither great building materials nor a suitable 
climate for their exposition. Our climate, expectant of marvel- 
lously urgent springs and sudden sun, whose very inconstancy, 
quickening the moods, has made English poetry, whose damp 
mildness has made such a peerless countryside, is perhaps the 
most unkind in the world to architecture. Our best painters have 
perceived this and have seldom found success with urban 
scenery. Not for us the long, hot days and scorched hills of the 
Mediterranean, where only the friendly shade of the piazza 
gives solace and the slightest mouldings cast sharp shadows. 
Architecture in England is seldom a plastic art possessing 
form, space, light, and movement, except on those rare ‘ Italian 
days’ when the undersides of the cornices glow with light 
beating up from the pavements. It is rather one of mass and 
line requiring colour, texture, and even pattern to aid it, and 
even then its parts become disembodied from one another in the 
atmosphere. It is no coincidence that our architecture is often 
at its best indoors. Yet because of it, it has been vital for us 


as a nation to return every three or four decades for visual renewal 
to the Mediterranean, to preserve crispness in our architecture and 
prevent it from softening up, becoming cosy and getting lost in the 
northern twilight. Unfortunately today the Mediterranean, for the first 
time for more than 3,000 years, is no longer a great building school. 
Its few new buildings, such as Corbusier’s Unité d’Habitation seem like 
fireworks gaily lightening up the end of a marvellous party. While the 
man who would be patron today, even where he holds the power and 
money, is confronted with personal and popular conflicts, for patronage 
is extravagant and extravagance we cannot afford. 

Where, then, must we look, since we cannot live on memories alone, 
for inspiration and leadership in architecture? I suggest 
America, and this in spite of what is said, and truly 
said, of the visual chaos of her cities. And I shall try to 
show why. First, she possesses many of the ingredients 
of an architectural tradition. She has a Mediterranean 
light, as anyone knows who has seen the simple 
Georgian houses and churches on the Battery at 
Charleston in the south, or round the New England 
village greens, transmuted by the sun into something 
vastly more exciting than their English brethren. Then 
she has a great wealth of fine building materials—stones, 
marbles, rare woods, metals, and bricks—beside which 
our own look homespun. 

She has acquired, too, from Europe, as we did from 
Italy before her, an immense band of skilled craftsmen 
and technicians. Most important, perhaps, she would 
seem now to be in that stage of economic expansion 
that we were in at the turn of the nineteenth century, 
the only period when extravagant building is possible. 
One might add that many Americans have a real en- 
thusiasm for architecture and the visual arts that well 
compares with anything in Europe’s past. This en- 
thusiasm is not new to America. It goes back to the 
very birth of the republic. Thomas Jefferson was a 
professing and extremely able architect who not only 
built the State Capitol and University of Virginia as 
well as his own exquisite house at Monticello, which 
still adorns the coinage, but also made designs based 
on Palladio’s Villa Rotunda for the President’s mansion 


Office hall of the Johnson Wax building, at Racine... 
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and directed L’Enfant’s master-plan for Washington. It is sadly 
spoilt and overloaded now. Yet what a conception it was, when one 
looks back on it as the seat of government of an agrarian federation 
of small seaboard states ruled by a liberal equestrian aristocracy! What 
superb intention lies along those wide, intersecting boulevards, what 
vision to turn an eight-mile stretch of the Potomac into a formal lake 
before the President’s house, in the manner of Versailles! 


Lavish Public Buildings 

Yet interest in architecture in the early republic developed one 
characteristic which set it apart from Europe. It was concerned mainly 
with public not private building. Its houses, except some in the feudal 
south, were modest—the President’s quite soon proved too modest for 
his position—while its places of assembly, education, and commerce 
were lavish to a degree. This tendency, with one exception, has, if any- 
thing, been fortified over the years. The exception was the era of the 
great Fifth Avenue and Newport mansions such as ‘The Breakers’, 
built, as were many others for the Vanderbilts, around the ‘eighties and 
*nineties by Richard Norris Hunt, the first.American to be trained 
as an architect in Europe. The Vanderbilts and their friends begot 
houses with the same disarming but magnificent bravado with which old 
Commodore Vanderbilt had made his millions. They literally built 
themselves into cosmopolitan society, and the story of these houses is 
fascinating and amusing—not unlike that of the seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century European princelings each outbuilding one another 
often into liquidation. But the decay of some of these houses has left 
littke of the nostalgia and sadness of Europe's, for they form no great 
part in America’s real contribution to architecture. 

It was not in the east that this was to occur but in the west, and 
the drive behind it was to come not from New York but, curiously, 
Boston. It is said that the Bostonian is so careful with his money that he 
feels extravagant if he lives beyond the income from his income. Yet 
from this supposedly conservative and provincial city came two of 
America’s most important architects, H. H. Richardson and Louis 
Sullivan, and much of the money and enterprise which developed the 
west. It was a’New Englander, David Thoreau, who said, “ Eastward I 
go only by force. Westward I go free. I must walk towards Oregon, not 
Europe . . . and that way the nation is moving’. And as the nation 
moved westward beyond the Alleghenies to the foothills of the Rockies, 
it built not always well but always with enthusiasm, and not huge 
private houses. For the most part the pioneer homes remained mere 
cabins until very late, and this is one of the causes of the ragged, tooth- 
less appearance of such western towns as Des Moines and Omaha. For 
when the settlers or their sons moved out to new suburbs, the centres 
where they had first settled had already been developed. Major building 
activity took the shape of stores, banks, and hotels. Indeed the hotels 
of the west, serving as they did the many needs of commerce, transport 
centre, housing, and pleasure, and even territorial government, were 
of major importance, large and luxurious. Few have survived the various 
fires that swept through such towns every decade or so, but the still- 
existing nine-storey Brown Palace Hotel at Denver must have been 
typical, if more lavish than many, with its lofty, glazed-over internal 
court lined at ground-floor level with polished onyx, a building standing 
head and shoulders above the surrounding shacks and catering for all 
the needs of the easy-money silver miners. And just as the European 
palace by usage became the prototype of the European commercial 
office block, so, I cannot help feeling, did the American hotel become 
the model for her commercial buildings. 

Neither was civic planning forgotten, especially by those who had 
gone west to seek freedom of conscience, such as the Mormons. Within 
a decade or so of their settling in the Utah Territory beyond the 
Rockies, they had laid out Salt Lake City with tree-lined avenues 
leading up to a ledge against the mountains where the state capitol 
now sits, and had erected a number of first-rate public buildings. 
The Beehive House from which Brigham Young administered the 
territory, the Lion House where he housed his wives and families in 
no mean style, the Z.C.M.I. store which supplied the Mormons with 
food and clothing (one of the earliest cast-iron buildings and depart- 
ment stores in the U.S.A.) and the magnificent Tabernacle—a great 
oval building, 250 by 150 feet, seating 8,000 people under a turtle- 
back dome, formed of lattice timber trusses lashed together with cowhide 
for want of nails. A novel design and one of the great auditoria of 
the world. In almost every territory can be found little towns often 
laid out with great care and almost always boasting one or more 
buildings of distinction and gusto. Even in the ‘ gold rush’ towns like 
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Central City, near Denver, and Virginia City, above Reno, Nevada, 
can be found hotels with bars rich with colour, gilt, and fine materials 
quite worthy of Destry Rides Again, and theatres too. The charming 
little Opera House at Central City built by the silver king, Horace 
Tabor, with its painted ceiling and grisaille panels, is no mean successor 
to the court playhouses of Europe. Nevada, one of the last territories 
to be developed, possesses quite the most modest and loveliest state 
capitol at Carson City. Built in gleaming white limestone and set in a 
grove of trees, it is very different from most state capitols, which tend 
to be pompous, smaller editions of the domed Federal Capitol in 
Washington. But most American government building remained unen- 


terprising compared with the commercial architecture of the great new 


cities, such as Minneapolis, Buffalo, and Chicago. 
In 1820 Chicago consisted of Fort Dearborn on one side of the 
Chicago river and a sort of inn on the other. By 1871, when it was 


burnt to the ground, it had become the railroad centre of America, 


a city with a population of over 300,000, and within a week or so of 
the fire, while O’Leary, whose cow had been responsible, was still 


worrying if they would make him pay for the damage, the real estate - 


men were hard at it selling land for rebuilding. Within two decades it 
has risen phoenix-like anew to become, Frank Lloyd Wright says, 
the most beautiful city in America. To me San Francisco is that, but 
certainly, if the Emperor, Augustus found Rome brick and left it marble, 
the merchant princes of Chicago found their city kindling wood and 
left it steel and glass, and it was here and for those men that H. H. 
Richardson and Louis Sullivan did their finest buildings. 

Richardson, like Hunt before him, after attending Harvard, was 
trained at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. Unlike Hunt, his style 
developed into- something: wholly new, owing more to a real under- 
standing of the materials around him and the problems besetting him 
than to any definite tradition. His practice was mainly around Boston 


. but his clients were business men, like the railroad king, Oliver Ames, 


men with their eyes on the west, and his finest buildings and greatest 
influence were in the west. The best, the Marshall Field Store in 
Chicago, is gone. This great seven-storey, four-square block with its 
large windows and frame-like construction, though actually of ‘stone, 


anticipated the steel-frame structures of the ‘nineties. Richardson, ~ 


unlike so many of his European contemporaries, was not afraid of 
commercial building—he revelled in it, and his two great but unfulfilled 


ambitions were to design a grain elevator and a Mississippi steamboat. 


And his clients were not afraid of revolutionary buildings. 

Following in Richardson’s footsteps came another French-trained 
architect, the young Louis Sullivan with Walt Whitman’s ‘ Leaves 
of Grass’ under his arm, a healthy disgust for eastern eclecticism (he 
despised Hunt as much as he admired Richardson), and a hearty sense 
of his own ability. Chicago’s business centre lies near the lake, in what 


is called the loop (a large rectangle bordered by elevated railroads). : 


For this and other reasons there arose a need and a desire to build 
high, and about the time that Sullivan arrived came Andrew Carnegie’s 
agents selling steel. Sullivan was not the first man to build a steel- 
framed building, but he was one of the first to comprehend its visual 
implications and possibilities, and to attempt to solve the visual prob- 
lems of the new scale of the skyscraper. Walter Gropius is reported 
as saying, on seeing Sullivan’s Mayer-Schlesinger department store, 
whose windows are only interrupted by the steel frame, that if Europe 
had known Sullivan’s work thirty years earlier the course of modern 
architecture might well have been different. 


Louis Sullivan No Mere Functionalist 

Yet Louis Sullivan was no mere functionalist. In fusing together the 
steel frame, the lift, and the needs of the modern office-block into a 
totally new type of building, he was, like Richardson, an artist. His build- 
ings, rich with delicate lacy ornament of his own design and topped by 
great projecting cornices, are above all plastic or sculptural. His high 
Guaranty Building at Buffalo, built at the turn of the century, stands 


aloof from the buildings around it, yet is in no way antagonistic, an_ 


aristocrat among buildings; I thought as I looked at it of our own failure 
to produce good commercial architecture; Even now, what insurance 


company here, let alone government, would have the courage to build 


so boldly? Instead we have been given under the lessor scheme, and even 
in direct commission, dreary rehashings of nineteenth-century palazzo- 
type blocks crammed into every inch of their sites without care or 
thought for the buildings around them or for those who must spend so 
much time in them. One block of Whitehall offices just being built was 
the winning entry in a competition before the first world war. 
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Sullivan almost entirely concerned himself with commercial building, 
leaving most of his houses to his assistants, like Frank Lloyd Wright, 
and thus he broke with the Rennaissance conception of the creative 
architect. Herein perhaps lies the secret of why American commercial 
architecture is so much better than our own. Wealthy western American 
homes are often beautifully designed and built, and Frank Lloyd 
Wright is certainly the greatest house architect of our era, yet these 
houses are simple, informal, and seldom large by our standards. The 
merchant princes of the west followed—if I may parody it—a dictum 
of Pericles: ‘Be splendid in your commercial buildings and simple in 
your homes’. The anti-social stigma which has clung to architectural 
patronage in Europe was in this way avoided. 

Sullivan evolved the type of commercial building to be found in 
so many of the ideal schemes of future cities: the isolated, high, 


slim block, free on its site and windowed where possible on all sides, ” 


with its lifts and services in a central core and its upper floors raised 
as if on legs above the level of the street. To this type belongs the 
United Nations building, via the thumb-nail sketches of Corbusier, and 
also the much more imaginative and public-spirited Lever House whose 
slim office tower of glass and steel, now nearing completion, is raised 
on a table of restaurants under whose legs New Yorkers may pass 
the time of day to the sound of splashing water and traffic in one of 
the densest and most expensive districts in the city. _ 

Curiously Wright, as the pupil and spiritual heir of Sullivan, has 
never built this type. As if in revolt against the city or because of the 
built-up and squalid nature of the sites presented to him, he has, as it 
were, turned his office buildings in on themselves so that their inner 
walls, floors, desks, and chairs become sufficient landscape in them- 
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selves, like the small continental squares with their surrounding houses, 
pavements, and cafe furniture; but Wright has a glass roof instead of 
the sky. He tried this in the now shamefully destroyed Larkin Building 
at Buffalo in 1904, and developed the idea even further in the Johnson 
Wax offices at Racine. Here the great office hall has no windows but a 
roof of glittering glass tubes supported on thin columns which unfold 
to meet it like calyxes. The total effect is extremely pleasant and fully 
justified by the commercial squalor of its surroundings. 

I must mention one other group of buildings, the great, new General 
Motors Technical Centre now being built near Detroit, for it represents 
the most significant trend in American planning—decentralisation. 
This complex is set right out in the country. It is not only perhaps the 
most technically advanced in the world but also very beautiful, with 
glass and bright-coloured, glazed-brick walls glittering and sparkling 
around an artificial lake half a mile in length, and to its barren site are 
being brought fully grown trees. 

There are many similar buildings, if not as fine as those I mention. 
These are classical examples and by that I do not mean with caps and 
columns and things but rather what that sad little drunk, Wilbur 
Flick, in Edmund Wilson’s Tales of Hecate County, meant when he 
said of a certain conjuring trick that he called it classical ‘ because the 
effects look so simple and chaste and yet they involve a hell of a lot of 
calculation’. These buildings do for modern commercialism what the 
medieval churches did for liturgy or the Baroque palace for monarchy. 
That is, they do not merely answer specific functions which is implicit 
in all good building. They answer a deeper social need. By their beauty 
they give both pleasure and dignity to those whose life is spent in them. 

: —Third Programme 


Khama: a Great African 


By LEWIS HASTINGS 


UST about 100 years ago a party of headmen from the Shoshong 
district were on a hunting trip on the western border of Bechu- 
analand. They were all old experienced hunters with one excep- 
tion, a youth of the ruling house of the Bamangwato. They 
camped the first night by a dry river, and the veteran hunters, sitting 
in a circle round the fire, started their 
usual rather boastful talk about their 
exploits. Each man in turn told_ his 
story of some mighty encounter with 
wild beast or savage raider. At last all 
the stories were finished—only the 
young man had said not a word. Then 
the senior headman spoke. ‘ Now’, he 
said, ‘it is the turn of the young 
Chief. It is good that he should 
tell us a tale of his own adventures ’. 
And in the flickering firelight all the 
African faces turned to the young 
man, with a humorous glint in their 
dark eyes. But he sat there silent with 
his head buried in his knees. 
However, a little later, when the- 
laughter was over and the older men 
were looking for their blankets, it was 
noticed that the youngster was gone. 
He had disappeared into the night. 
Perhaps, some of them thought, he 
has. gone back to the kraal. But two 
days later, as night was falling, and 
the same hunting party, now miles 
deep in the game country, were again 
sitting round the embers, suddenly 
there strode into the centre of the fire- 
light the young Chief. He stood and 
looked at them all, and then with a 
regal gesture flung down before them S . 
the tawny hide of a lion, freshly killed 
by his own assegai. 


Khama (seated right) during his visit to London in 1895. With him are : = 
two other Bechuana chieftains, and a missionary who accompanied them man, noticeably taller than his own 


The name of that young man was Khama, destined to be Chief of 
the Bamangwato and to rule the tribes of Northern Bechuanaland for 


_ over fifty years: a wonderful record, anywhere. But then Khama himself 


was an extraordinary person. His own life-span covered nearly ninety 
years, from round about 1835 to 1922. What a staggering immensity 
of change in that time for these 
Africans! When Khama was born, his 
mother was a fugitive in the northern 
-swamps, the Zulus under Chaka were 
still raging through south-east Africa, 
the Bechuanas were broken and har- 
ried by endless murderous raids from 
the east, and native life in all these 
territories north of the Orange River 
was what it had been from time im- 
memorial, poor, short, and brutish. 
But when Khama died all Africa was 
wide open, the tide of European de- 
velopment had swept far past the 
kraals of Bechuanaland, and in 
scattered cattle posts, and when the 
four-engined passenger aircraft 
rumbled overhead the little herd-boys 
hardly bothered to look up. From the 
Bronze Age to the age of aircraft! 
It is as if one man’s life had covered 
3,000 years. 

I met this old Chief first when I 
was travelling through his country by 
ox waggon. Along with a friend I had 
outspanned our sixteen oxen near 
Serowe, the chief town of the 
Bamangwato. Then we went to get 
Khama’s permission, as we wished to 
trek out west on a shooting trip. 
Long ago as it is, I can still recall 
what he looked like. He was a tall 
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tribesmen, spare and light-boned, with a high forehead, small greying 
moustache, and fine slender hands. He spoke softly without gestures, 
and as he looked at us with his dark, hooded African eyes, there was an 
air of self-command, and great dignity, about him: you would say, 
an aristocrat. 

He was kind and hospitable to us, his two young English visitors, 
and later on when we again passed through Serowe he came to our 
waggon, and took coffee with us, sitting very upright in our solitary 
madeira chair. Then, after we had been to the khotla, the tribal meeting- 
place, he took us to see his new consort, Semane, for he had married 
again after his late wife’s death. Semane had her little son with her, 
and.to Khama’s amusement she got him to sing ‘God Save the King’ 
for us in a shy treble. His name was Tshekedi. 


‘A Sample of African Sportsmanship ’ 

Between these two visits to Khama’s capital, I had a sample of 
African sportsmanship which I have never forgotten. We had left 
‘ Serowe for the Shoshong river, and after about a week we camped about 
eighty or ninety miles farther on. That night, just as dusk was falling 
and the oxen were being tied to the trek chain, a native runner appeared 
out of the bush with a message in a forked stick. It was from Khama 
himself, written by his secretary, and it ran: ‘ Be careful now on the 


Shoshong, for it is the breeding time of the black mamba’. This was 


sent nearly 100 miles by the Chief himself to a couple of strangers. 
What a gesture! There is a stamp of greatness about a man who does 
that sort of thing. 

I could not help thinking, whenever I saw Khama, this modest and 
unpretentious person, what a contrast he presented to typical savage 
chiefs of races like the Zulu and the Matabele. Old Cetawayo,- for 
instance: I thought of old Cetawayo sitting among the fleshpots and 
calabashes of his royal enclosure, a huge, fat man clad only in a girdle 
of leopard tails, and with two green parrot feathers stuck in his head- 
ring, surrounded by the m’bongos. These m’bongos were the traditional 
flatterers, or cheer leaders, a sort of hallelujah chorus. Every time the 
Chief lifted his unwieldy bulk from the stool or sat down again, every 
time he walked forth, in front of him the m’bongos bent to the dust 
and shouted their sycophantic litany. Behold the bull elephant! Behold 
the Eater of blood! Here comes the Lion of lions, the Hammer of men, 
the King of kings! Yes, these were the m’bongos; clearly the fore- 
runners of what are now known as Public Relations Officers. 

There was nothing of this sort of bombast about Khama. Yet his 
achievement was greater than any. The lawless and the land-hungry 
surged about his borders, and many coveted that Naboth’s vineyard 
of his. Khama out-manoeuvred and outlasted all the lot of them: 
M’silikatse and his Matabele warriors, the roaming burghers of Paul 
Kruger, the masterful Cecil Rhodes, the Chartered Company, the Cape 
Colonial Government, rebels and concession hunters, raiders and 
renegades—this subtle, clever, stubborn African dealt with them one by 
one, some with guns and some with guile, and preserved through fifty 
years the integrity of his beloved Bamangwato. 

In his youth he was a noted man of war. He stood up to all rivals, 
and in his father’s lifetime he personally led a famous attack on the 
raiding Matabele and hit them so hard in battle that they never came 
back again. To appreciate this, one must remember the character of 
the Matabele, this terrible offshoot of the Zulus that spread death and 
desolation over thousands of square miles of Africa. One must imagine 
the implacable onslaught of the savage impi, in their half-moon forma- 


tion, the tossing ostrich plumes, the sun on the bright spears, the. 


thunder of stamping feet. In the centre the solid mass would press 
onward, beating their ox-hide shields with broad-bladed assegais, while 
the flanks would extend, and swoop at top speed, the leading files 
leaping and yelling their war cry. The very rumour of these disciplined 
killers sent most tribes bolting to caves in the mountains. But Khama 
took his chosen young men out to meet them, himself ‘and a few others 
with guns on horseback. He broke into the Matabele from a flank, 
and when part of his force was cut off in turn, he and his horsemen 
rescued them, and the Matabele wavered and counted their dead and 
went sullenly-back to their own country. 

But it was as a type of African statesman and diplomat that Khama 
will be best remembered. Very early he realised that if his people and 
his territory were to survive he had somehow to make terms with the 
new era, and above all to find his way through all these pressures 
and rivalries round him. The European flood was spreading northward. 
The great trek had taken the Boers to the Limpopo, and later on the 
discovery of diamonds had brought a cosmopolitan crowd of diggers 
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close to his southern frontiers; then the Germans too were pressing 
inward from their coastal strip in the west. So Khama made his choice. 
Guided by missionaries like Mackenzie, he determined that the whole 
tribe would abandon paganism, turn Christian, and be placed under 
the protection of Britain. He would in future look to the British Crown 
for help and protection against the adventurers of all types and races 
who irrupted into his territory. . 

It is fairly certain that he came to these conclusions even in the life 
time of Sekhoma, his father and predecessor. But his early attempt to 
break down tribal customs, and his leadership of the Christian element 
started a bitter quarrel with the witch doctors and old headmen, backed 
indeed by Sekhoma himself. The trouble between them led to blood- 
shed, and at one time Khama quitted his father’s capital with his whole 
faction and established a new settlement. One notable thing about this 
part of the story is that Khama never afterwards sought revenge. In 
fact when he at length was acclaimed Chief of the Bamangwato in 1872 
he gave some of his old enemies sanctuary. Khama finally achieved his 
aim with regard to British protection when the British Government 
dispatched General Warren’s expedition to clear the borders of illegal 
squatters, which they did in a short, bloodless campaign. 

But ten years or so later Khama was involved in a dispute with the 
Chartered Company, and it was then he took the unprecedented step 
of seeking help and advice directly from the Crown. He journeyed to 
England, and had an unforgettable audience with the great white Queen 
Victoria. And after that he went back to his own land, uplifted and 
satisfied. Khama’s subsequent history is that of a benevolent autocrat, 
ruler, ‘ General, Judge, and Rewarder’. There is hardly a parallel in 
African story for the things he accomplished by the sheer force of 
personality. This gaunt cavalier in his faded suit transformed the habits 
and practices of his pagan tribe. He put down the practice of magic, 
he forbade polygamy, he established Christianity throughout the whole 
territory. But perhaps the most spectacular of all his feats was that he 
put an end to the traditional beer-drinks and even to the making of 
beer—which is as if in one sweeping purge in Britain some autocrat 
were to wipe out cricket, dance halls, football pools, and the races! 


Limitations Transcended 

What really was his secret? He had plenty of enemies, and there 
were Europeans who considered him ruthless and opinionated and 
dogmatic. Also it is doubtful whether his superimposed Christianity was 
as widely accepted, or as permanent, as was sometimes claimed. But 
when one remembers what sort of a world he was born in, and that his 
formative years were spent in a still savage environment, it is astonishing. 
what he did and how he transcended his limitations. Without the aid 
of books or any formal education he dealt with the white man on equal 
terms of intelligence. He kept the peace, he kept his own counsel, and 
he kept his landmarks. He was a great African, and something of a 
genius. 

Here is one last story about him which I heard on one of my visits to 
Serowe. This occurred when the project of Union was in the air, and 
a deputation of two South African V.I.P.s who spoke the language 
came up to Serowe in order to persuade Khama that his proper destiny 
lay in the new South African Union. A khotla was arranged and the 
two visitors spoke eloquently on the benefits which would accrue if 
their advice was followed. The multitude of tribesmen listened with 
courteous attention. Then there was a pause, and a call from the 
crowd: ‘ N’kosi Khama! ’ Khama arose, tall and dignified, faced the 
tribesmen and lifted his right hand. ‘ Chiefs and people of the Bechuana 
tribes ’, he said, ‘you all see this ring’. And in the light of the sun 
sinking over the Kalahari all saw the plain circle of gold. ‘ This ring’, 
said Khama, ‘was given me by the great Queen in her palace at 
Windsor. And when she gave me the ring she said “ You see, Chief 
Khama, this circle goes round and round and it never ends. And that 
is a symbol of the everlasting link between the Bechuana tribes and 
My House” ’. And Khama stepped down from the platform. And the 
khotla was over. There was nothing more to be said.—Home Service 


The ninth annual lecture of the National Book League delivered by 
W. Somerset Maugham at the Kingsway Hall, London, on October 24, 
1951, and broadcast the same evening, is now available under the title 
The Writer's Point of View (Cambridge University Press, price 3s.). 
Another lecture, which has lately been published by Geoffrey Cumberledge 
for the Oxford University Press, is Natural Science and the Spiritual Life, 
price 5s. That was the subject of the philosophical discourse delivered 
before the British Association at Edinburgh in August by Dr. John Baillie, 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 
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Sir Charles Scott Sherrington, O.M.: 1857-1952 


An appreciation by E. D. ADRIAN, O.M., President of the Royal Society 


IR CHARLES SHERRING- 
TON took his medical degree 
nearly seventy years ago, when, 
_fZas he once said, all the pro- 
fessors and lecturers wore beards or 
side whiskers; and one of his first 
undertakings was a visit to Spain in 
1885 to study an outbreak of cholera. 
After that he settled down to research 
on the brain and the nerves, and he 
went on with this till he retired from 
his professorship at Oxford seventeen 
years ago. 
What he did was to give us an 
entirely new outlook on the working 
of the nervous system, the way in 


the brain, and the brain to the muscles, 
to form the great controlling appara- 
tus of the body, the intelligence system 
and headquarters which directs every 
movement we make: so that we keep 


we want, and behave, in fact, like 
living people. For instance, one of the 
first things he found out was that 
there is a signalling arrangement in 
every muscle which keeps its move- 
ment under control by sending back 


‘information to the nervous system 


about the force the muscle is exerting at each moment. Nowadays we call 
this a feed-back mechanism; its importance in our own bodies has be- 
come more and more obvious because the same kind of arrangement is 
now used by engineers for controlling the movement of heavy machinery. 

Sherrington published his chief conclusions nearly fifty years ago in 


a book called The Integrative Action of the Nervous System. This is now 


, 


Sir Charles Scott Sherrington, 0.M., in his ninety-third year 


one of the classical books of natural 
science: it marks the beginning of the 
new period when a great many more 
or less disconnected facts suddenly 
took on a new meaning in the light 
of Sherrington’s researches; and, 
although he went much further, there 
is nothing in his book which needs 
changing. 

All his work showed the same 
mastery of scientific method, of 
observation and analysis and experi- 
ment, but it would have had less effect 
if Sherrington had not been a 
philosopher and a poet as well as a 
scientist. He had the humility of the 
biologist; and in his poems and his 
philosophical writing you can see 
what sort of man he was: not merely 
a great scientist but a charming per- 
son, wise and sensitive and tolerant, 
an acute observer with a great store 
of vivid anecdote. I do not think any- 
one who visited him in his retirement 
at Eastbourne could come away with- 
out feeling the better for having 
such a privilege. He had done .so 
much in his lifetime, and though he 
ip p ey CS always apologetic about his old 

age and his slight deafness, his mind 
always stayed as lively as ever. 

He had won the Nobel Prize for his researches on the nervous 
system. He had been President of the Royal Society. He was a member 
of the Order of Merit. He had won all the possible distinctions which 
scientists can win, and he had won something even more valuable—the 
very warm affection of scientists all over the world—Home Service 


The U.S.A. and Europe 


(continued from page 411) 


in the Commonwealth. The Commonwealth consists of equal sovereign 
states—and we, too, must be sovereign to be in it. If we gave up our 
sovereignty and became a province in a federal Europe we would come 
in with far less power than as a member of the Commonwealth 
supported, as we are today in our European policy, by the other 
members of the Commonwealth. There would be the same sort of 
diminution of power that would result if. we came in further than 
America and thereby weakened the organic connection that ought to 
exist between the Atlantic and the European communities. 

Thus the impact of American power on Europe and our membership 
of the Commonwealth work together to determine our attitude towards 
European union. But I do not think these other two aspects of our nature 
as a power conflict with the third aspect—which is that we are a European 
power and a part of Europe. As such we desire European union and 
want to take our part in it: but the way we'can do this is determined 
for us. We must observe two -conditions. First, the Atlantic and 
European communities must be linked and not severed; that means 
that we cannot come in to a greater extent than America. Second, we 
must retain our sovereignty; this, partly because America will not her- 
self surrender her sovereignty, partly because we must retain our 
sovereignty as a Commonwealth power. This does not mean that we 
cannot have European union; but it does mean that the desire for 
European federation is sterile and unrealistic. 

If we are to be objective, the first thing we must do is to distinguish 


between European union and European federation. We must get away 


from the quite false propaganda that. is so assiduously spread that if 
you are against federation you are also against union. True European 
union can be achieved by a great extension of inter-governmental 
organisations of the type of O.E.E.C. These can be.extended into the 
military and other fields. In and through them we could achieve the sort 
of effective pooling of sovereignty that we already have and are 
extending in N.A.T.O. If. everyone would sincerely try this, we would 
make much more rapid progress towards European union than by the 
federal road. As we are discovering every day, any attempt at federation 
by its very nature brings out and exacerbates difficulties and differences. 
This alternative approach to European union is not a second best to 
federation. It is the one possible one, and it is the best one. 

By this means we Would not only ease the very great problems that 
exist in Europe itself directly you try to achieve practical union, we 
would also marry the European and Atlantic communities instead of 
divorcing them. America and Canada could in varying degree become 
party to various inter-governmental organisations as they already par- 
ticipate in O.E.E.C. We would also be able to add the strength of the 
Commonwealth to Europe without raising the problems of sovereignty 
that are quite insoluble. Such an approach to the problem of European 
union would, above all, take into realistic account the impact of 
American power on Europe, which has made European union both more 
desirable and more possible; but which has at the same time made 
Europe an inseparable part of the greater Atlantic community. 

—European Service 
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NEWS DIARY 


March 5-11 


e 

Wednesday, March 5 

Opposition motion of no confidence in 
Government’s capacity to .carry out 
defence programme defeated by 314 votes 
to 219, a number of Labour M.P.s ab- 
staining 

M. Pinay, French right-wing independent, 
invited to form a government 

Mr. Acheson praises British policy in 
Malaya 


Thursday, March 6 

M. Pinay obtains vote of confidence from 
French Assembly 

Soviet Union announces highest defence 
budget since war 


President ‘Truman asks Congress for 
£3,000,000,000 for military and economic 
aid programme 


Friday, March 7 


A statement is published from 10 Downmg 
Street about the ‘ recent serious rises’ in 
London bus and train fares 

The official cost-of-living index to be cal- 
culated on a more up-to-date basis 

Ministry of Fuel announces experimental 
scheme to encourage industry to make 
more efficient use of coal 


Saturday, March 8 


Australia to make drastic reductions in 
imports 

Report of official inquiry into responsibility 
for Cairo riots published in Egypt 


M. Pinay announces new French Cabinet; 
M. Schuman remains at the Foreign 
Office 


Sunday, March 9 


U.N. delegate at Korean truce talks re- 
pudiates accusations about treatment of 
prisoners-of-war 


Strike of 10,000 dockyard workers ends in 
Malta 


British industrialists express concern over 
Australian import restrictions 


Monday, March 10 
Commons: debate Army estimates 


Treasury publishes estimates of national 
income and expenditure 


General de Gaulle makes statement about 
his Party’s refusal to take part in French 
Government 


Tuesday, March 11 


Chancellor of Exchequer introduces Budget 
in House of Commons ; 


Parliamentary Labour Party discusses 
differences disclosed during defence debate 


Soviet Union asks for Four-Power talks on 
German peace treaty ‘without delay’ 


”. 1 
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France’s new Prime Minister, M. Antoine Pinay (Independent Radical) second from left in front 
row, with members of his Cabinet at the Elysée Palace when*he presented them to President Auriol 


(third from left) on March 8. This is France’s fifth government since January 1951 bey 
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A row of six houses, opened by the Minister.of Housing at Eastcote, Middlesex, on March 7; they were 
built-in seven weeks. The walls are constructed by pouring a special type of concrete into moulds; this 
eliminates bricklaying and saves about 400 man-hours on each house 


Two 
Kend: 


Left: 
betwe 
victor 


er, Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
t Budget to the House of Commons on 
ing the proposals put forward by the 
_ speech (which lasted. under two hours) 
m income tax allowances and family 
acrease in pensions; a reduction in food 
10,000,000; an increase in the tax on 
ther car licence duty; the imposition of 
‘duty of 30 per cent.; and changes in the 
angements in the utility field as recom- 
Douglas Committee. Further restrictions 
‘an increase in the bank rate to 4 per 
‘nt. were also announced 


Sam 
' the River Kent at Force Falls, near 


Srland, last week when the Lakeland 
‘mon-fishing season opened 


st during the International Rugby match 

and Ireland in Dublin on Saturday. A 

een points to three over Ireland gave 
ales the Triple Crown 


we BS 


‘The Battle of the Texel’ (August 11, 1673) 
by W. Van de Velde the Younger which has 
just been acquired by the National Maritime 
Museum, Greenwich, with the aid of the 
National Art-Colleotions Fund 


After the autumn storms large numbers of 
sea birds are washed ashore exhausted along 


the south coast. Mr. Folland of Middleton- 
on-Sea, Sussex, who has rescued many of these 
birds and restored them to health, encouraging 
some of his charges to take to the sea again 


Sir Ralph Stevenson, 
British Ambassador in 
Cairo, shaking hands with 
Hilaly Pasha when he 
called on the Egyptian 
Prime Minister on March 8. 
This was their first meeting 


since. Hilaly Pasha took 
office. Later the Prime 
Minister received the 


United States Ambassador, 
Mr. Caffery. In the Canal 
Zone last week, Egyptian 
police showed a readiness 
to co-operate with the 
British authorities in the 
prevention of a revival of 
terrorism when they re- 
ported the discovery of a 
large store of ammunition 
in a village south of 
Ismailia 


Gathering daffodils on St. Mary's, Scilly Isles, last week. Across the bay, 
in the background, is Peninnis Head 
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_ Church and State in England Today 


By SIR WALTER MOBERLY 


HURCH and state; we have grown accustomned to coupling 

them together. In medieval England, church and nation were 

so closely interknit that it is hard to disentangle them. You 

see that in the old English village. There the central building, 
round which others cluster, is usually the church; in the old English 
city it is the cathedral. A good citizen might almost have been defined 
as one who fears God and honours the King. Indeed, you could not 
possess civic rights at all—let alone sit in parliament or hold any high 
office—except by declaring yourself to be a churchman. If you admitted 
yourself an unbeliever, I am afraid you would hardly escape with 
your life. 


Secularisation of Common Life 

Today, of course, things are very different. First, we have gone a 
long way in secularising our common life, and it is open to question 
how far we are still a Christian nation. Certainly religious belief is no 
longer a condition of citizenship or—with very few exceptions—of high 
office. If you walk down the Strand—or the Whitechapel Road—you 
would be rash—would you not?-—in assuming that even fifty per cent. 
of the people you pass are believing Christians. Second, Christians them- 
selves are split into a number of different denominations. There is no 
longer one single Church to which they all belong as a matter of course. 
All the same, there is still in England one particular Christian body, 
called ‘ the Church of England ’, -which is the ‘ Established Church’ of 
the country. (Just so Scotland has its ‘ Church of Scotland ’, though that 
is a different Church, presbyterian not episcopalian). The Established 
Church receives special recognition from the state and is in exception- 
ally intimate relation with it. One sign of this is that bishops sit in the 
House of Lords and the coronation of the sovereign is a religious 
service, conducted in Westminster Abbey by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

This may seem an odd arrangement. Clearly, it might be challenged 
from the side of the nation. Now that so many Englishmen are not 
Christians, and so many more are not members of the Church of 
England, is it reasonable for the nation to continue this close association 
with a particular Church? Within living memory the Church in Ireland, 
and later the Church in Wales, have been disestablished because they 
were no longer acceptable to public opinion. But, so far as I know, 
there is at present, outside the Church itself, no noticeable agitation for 
disestablishing the Church of England. Yet within the Church there is 
a good deal of searching of heart, for Establishment, as we know it in 
England, carries with it restrictions as well as privileges. The most 
serious restrictions concern the forms of the Church’s worship. Every 
clergyman, at his ordination, must promise to use in public services the 
form of the 1662 Prayer Book ‘ and none other, except so far as shall 
be ordered by lawful authority’, and no one knows what is ‘lawful 
authority’. The Church cannot alter its Prayer Book without the 
‘sanction of parliament, a secular body. Twenty-five years ago, the 
Church submitted a revised Prayer Book to parliament, It had been 
approved by the Church’s own Convocations and Assembly; but it was 
twice turned down by the House of Commons, and there the matter has 
rested. Many churchmen ask: * Isn’t it absurd that, on a spiritual issue 
of this sort, the majority of regular worshippers should be overruled by 
those who attend church rarely or never? Isn’t it shocking that Christian 
worship should be controlled by a body in which you cannot assume that 
followers of Christ are a majority? ’ 

Another restriction concerns the appointment of bishops. Bishops are 
appointed by the Crown on the advice of the Prime Minister, but often 
he is not himself a churchman and he need not be a Christian. If the 
Church sits down tamely under such an arrangement, is it not surrender- 
ing to Caesar what belongs to God? Again, from time to time, every 
church has to deal with questions of internal discipline, and these often 
involve matters of doctrine or ritual. For this purpose the Church has 
a system of Church Courts; bu: their judgments are subject to appeal to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Of course, the members 
of this committee are eminent judges, but they may have no personal 


religious belief and no acquaintance with theological issues. To. very 
many of the clergy this seems a scandal. They refuse to use the courts 
because they do not recognise the final court as having any moral 
authority to deal with spiritual questions. 

On ail these heads it is asked: ‘ Isn’t submission to such restrictions 
disloyal to Christ? When the kingdoms of the world were offered to 
him, he rejected the offer as a temptation of the devil, because it would 
mean a divided allegiance. Has the Church of England gone back upon 
her Master? Whatever the advantages of ‘ Establishment’, does not its 
present form hamper the Church in her spiritual work?” With such 
questions in mind, the Church Assembly appointed this Commission to 
suggest what changes may be desirable. 

What has the Commission made of this assignment? Please observe, 
first, that our report is unanimous*. Since we were chosen because, 
between us, we represented the different strains of opinion in the Church 
that itself is a notable fact. The report begins with a frank discussion 
of the issue of disestablishment. The objections to Establishment are 
quite sharply stated. The Church is always in danger of worldliness. 
It is liable to take colour from its surroundings, and an Established 
Church has special temptations to this. But in ‘ Establishment’ today 
there is a clear balance of advantage both to Church and to state; the 
Commission comes definitely to this conclusion. It is of value to the 
Church for, as established, the Church has a mission to the whole 
nation and not only to the faithful few. It has an agent of recognised 
status in every parish up and down the country. This gives it a great 
opportunity. It is also of indispensable value to the nation. As a people 
we thus express our intention to direct our national life by Christian 
standards and to seek God’s help in- doing so. There may be some 
make-believe in this, but there is a great deal of reality. Since the 
Report was published, the events of last month have brought this home 
to us, All the national mourning culminated in the funeral service at 
Windsor. How unthinkably it would have been altered—and impover- 
ished for most of us—if the religious element had been omitted! 

But if it rejects disestablishment, what does the Commission pro- 
pose? First, the Church must regain its liberty to make some changes 
in its order of worship to meet changing needs. It cannot be bound 
for ever to every detail which suited our ancestors in the seventeenth 
century. Also the people who effectively decide on these changes must 
be the community of Christ’s followers, for whom He is the final 
authority. On such an issue it is intolerable that the Church should 
be overruled by the state, when the Church has really attained a | 
common mind. But the Commission admits frankly that this had not 
really been done in 1927 ‘and it has not been done today. What the 
Church needs at this moment is a fair chance to reach a common 
mind, For that purpose the Commission looks forward to an interim 
period of trial and error. It proposes that the Church should make a 
modest request to Parliament. It should not ask at present for any 
permanent and compulsory change but only for some freedom to* 
experiment, with optional deviations permitted on the authority of the 
Church’s own bodies—the Convocations and Church Assembly. After 
such a period, it should be possible to go to Parliament with permanent 
proposals having a real unity and depth of conviction behind them. 
Even this proposal is hedged round with careful safeguards. Such 
deviations must be approved by two-thirds majorities, they must have 
the assent of the House of Laity, and they must have a time-limit. 


Appointing Bishops — 

As to the appointment of bishops, the Commission holds that there 
is not much wrong with the present system. It may be illogical but 
it works well in practice. We get pious and able bishops. Appointments 
are made conscientiously, on spiritual and not on political grounds. In 
substance, the Church has a predominant voice in the selection. We 
know from the published ‘ Lives’ of reeent archbishops that they are 
always consulted. They suggest names for the Prime Minister to con- 
sider; they comment on suggestions which reach him from other 
quarters; and no nomination to which they take serious exception is 


* The Report of the Church Assembly's Commission on the effects of the Establishment upon the work of the Church in England, of which Sir Walter Moberly was chairman, has 
Od. 


been published by the Church Information Board, Church House, Westminster, London, S.W.1, price 2s 6d.; 


by post 2s. 1 
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ever pressed. No law guarantees these things, but they have become 
the recognised and invariable practice. Any serious change in the con- 
stitutional position would be likely to sacrifice the reality of freedom 
to appearances. But the Commission does make one minor proposal in 
order to make the Church’s role rather more manifest than it has been. 
The: Prime Minister must retain full responsibility for advising the 
Crown, and so must the archbishops for their informal suggestions to 
the Prime Minister. But they should be able to strengthen their 
hands, if they wish, by having at their own disposal the confidential 
advice of a small committee which they would appoint in consulta- 
tion with the Standing Committee of the Church Assembly. It would 
include bishops, clergy, and laity; and when a vacancy occurred it 
would confer confidentially with one or two representatives of the 
diocese concerned. 

With the. Final Court the position is quite different. The present 
system does not work well in practice. In fact, it has ceased to work at 
all. The machinery is there but it is not used. It is essential to find a 
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court of Final Appeal which will carry moral authority with those who 
are to be subject to it. So the Commission proposes a mixed 
court in which judicial experience must be combined with an under- 
standing of theological issues. It is to consist of two archbishops (though 
each may nominate a bishop of his province as his deputy) and of 
two persons nominated by the Lord Chancellor who hold or have held 
high judicial office and are communicant members of the Church of 
England. 

These are our main proposals. May I make one final comment? 
Our aim is to procure for the Church some increase of freedom. But, 
at every stage, we do not rely on legal guarantees but on a good 
understanding. After all, that is the familiar English way of doing 
things. We propose no paper limits to the existing powers of the Crown 
or of parliament; but we look to the building up of a sound tradition 
as to their use—or disuse. We wish to secure not that parliament 
cannot interfere in spiritual questions but that- it will have too much 
good sense to wish to do so.—Heme Service 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


The European Army 

Sir,—In their statements on British participa- 
tion in the European Defence Community, both 
Mr. Wyatt and General Lyne took it for granted 
that Germany can only make a defence con- 
tribution in the framework of E.D.C., and that 
E.D.C. will come into being whether Britain 


joins it or not. 


If this were true, the case for British partici- 

pation would be strong indeed. As Mr, Wyatt 
says, Germany would dominate any purely 
continental army, endangering Britain as well as 
her immediate neighbours. And General Lyne’s 
argument against British participation is un- 
sound. The Paris talks have already shown that 
a continental federation is practically inconceiv- 
able. If E.D.C. comes to anything at all, it 
will resemble not a federal army but a mixed 
international force like that commanded by 
S.H.A.E.F. or A.F.H.Q. in the second world 
war. . 
But will it come to anything? Despite the 
window-dressing at Lisbon, it remains unlikely 
that E.D.C., even if signed by Governments, 
will be ratified in Paris and Bonn. And if Bonn 
did ratify E.D.C., the Adenauer Government 
would lose next year’s election on the issue. All 
the evidence suggests that most Germans do not 
want arms at all at the present time, and when 
they do, will insist on full membership of 
N.A.T.O. 

N.A.T.O. 1s also the only framework which 
might be able to control a rearmed Germany. 
It is unrealistic to suppose that, even if Britain 
put all her four continental divisions into 
E.D.C., she would carry more weight than Ger- 
many, which would start with twelve divisions 
and build more later. And if Britain accepted a 
permanent commitment on the continent with- 
out first securing an equal commitment from 
America, those Americans who long to end their 
country’s entanglement in Europe would be 
greatly strengthened. 

In my view, we should shed no tears if 
E.D.€. is stillborn, since its miscarriage will 
clear the way for a strengthening of N.A.T.O., 
which is the only framework within which a 
German contribution is either possible or 
desirable. And we shall at least have learnt from 
the E.D.C. experiment the techniques by which 
to build a real international army in N.A.T.O. 

a Yours, etc., 

House of Commons, DENIS HEALEY 

London, S.W.1 


Impact of American Power on Europe 


Sir,—In my talk I was concerned with the 
impact of American power. By that I meant 
economic, military, financial power. If American 
ideas (in the academic sense of the term) were 
having, at the moment, a great impact on 
Europe, I should have mentioned them but I 
do not think that they have. Few in Europe are 
willing even to contemplate the possibility that 
one reason for American wealth may be that the 


_ Americans, ‘the last bastion of conservatism ’, 
know more about how wealth is produced than 


we do. I should like this idea to be pondered 
but I have little hope that it will be. 

There is, I think, less American ‘ ideological ’ 
influence than there was forty years ago, in the 
heyday of William James. Nor, despite Messrs. 
Capote and Williams, or Miss McCullers do I 
think that American literary influence is as great 
as it was twenty-five years ago. Admirable 
musicals and ‘ powerful’ novels do not com- 
pensate. . : 

Lastly, I do not know what was the intel- 
lectual influence of Justice Holmes on Harold 
Laski. The influence of the personality (and 
Laski’s influence on Holmes) I do understand. 
But the highly sceptical, highly conservative, 
aristocratic mind of Holmes was, in content and 
method, very unlike Laski’s. 

Yours, etc., 


Cambridge D. W. BrocAan 


‘Panzer Leader’ 

Sir,—I will take up as little space as possible 
in replying to Captain Liddell Hart’s attack on 
my review. 

1. He seizes on the words ‘at Dunkirk’ and 
reads them literally instead of—as a normal 
reader would—as a reference to the evacuation 
operation as a whole. The exact point where 
Guderian’s tanks would have struck the B.E.F. 
is immaterial: the essential thing is that they 
would have suffered heavily in so doing, thereby 
blunting the blow at the Weygand Line that 
followed. I repeat, and I think history will sup- 
port me, that Hitler, thinking strategically, was 
right. 

2. Again I assert that the essence of the Blitz- 
krieg was not a ‘new idea’ on the part of 
Guderian. All that can be called ‘new’ in it 
is his practical development of an old idea, 
rendered possible by progress in transport and 
armour. 


I recommend Captain Liddell Hart to go back 
to the history books and he will discover that 
the basic idea of the Dunkirk thrust was exem- 
plified by Elixem and Cambrai. The essence of 
the idea in these three cases was: 1. Concentra- 
tion; 2. Surprise; 3, Penetration; 4. Rolling 
up the hostile line. In the case of Elixem it 
was carried out (on a small scale, of course); in 
the case of Cambrai, it failed for the reasons 
I gave. But the point which appears to have 
escaped Captain Liddell Hart is that the final 
object of Cambrai (in the words of the Official 
History) was ‘ To exploit the success by advanc- 
ing north-eastwards and rolling up the Germans 
from the south’. Almost exactly the same words, 
mutatis mutandis, could apply to the Dunkirk 
thrust. Let us hear no more about ‘a new idea’. 
There is nothing new in war. 

3. Captain Liddell Hart makes the serious 
charge that I have ‘misquoted’ Guderian. I 
quoted nothing. But my assertion that Guderian, 
on his own showing, obtained his ideas from 
the battle of Cambrai is supported by the facts. 
These are that Guderian states (elsewhere) in his 
book that he had made a close study of the 
1914-18 war and of the employment of tank 
forces during that war. These facts he had 
obtained mainly from the English side and 
writers. ‘I got hold of their books and I 
learned . . . I learned from them the concentra- 
tion: of armour as employed in the battle of 
Cambrai’. This was the kernel of the idea, and 
he developed it on lines suggested by Captain 
Liddell Hart and others. He developed, he did not 
attempt to differentiate in the passage referred 
to, though Captain Liddell Hart asserts that 
he did. 

4. Finally, he expends many words in trying 
to defend the indefensible—namely the absurdly 
inflated claim that Guderian ‘brought about 
victories which, measured by any standard, have 
hardly been matched in the annals of warfare’. 
It is, I repeat, unscientific to claim that one man 
who held no independent command ‘brought 
about’ victories, great or small. Moreover it may 
come as a suggestio falsi to a casual reader of 
the Foreword, conveying the false suggestion 
that, for example, Guderian, not General von 
Kleist, commanded the panzers in the Dunkirk 
thrust. Unless General Guderian-is a descendant 
of the ingenious Baron Munchaiisen, he will 
hardly make this claim for himself. 

Yours, etc., 


London, W.8 YOUR REVIEWER 
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Architecture of American Commerce 

_ Sir,—While I enjoyed being reminded of the 
historical detail of American architecture by Mr. 
Fello Atkinson in his talk ‘the Architecture of 
American Commerce’, I became aware during it 
of irreconcilable contradictions in what he said. 
The burden of Mr. Atkinson’s talk was that in 
American office blocks and factories, which he 
described very favourably, exists a common and 
exciting quality of design to which British 
architects should look for cesthetic guidance. 
While I recognise unhappily that British build- 
ings will tend to resemble American ones in the 


' near future, they will do so for none of the 


reasons put forward by the speaker, whose thesis 
I believe is entirely invalid. ; 

To cite the esthetic example of another 
country’s architecture is surely to presuppose 
the existence of some natural conditions com- 
mon to both countries—for the example to be 
relevant, to take root and flower on this soil. 
But every condition which the speaker described 
as being favourable to a particular esthetic 
quality of America is inappropriate to this 
country. 

We haven’t got an atmosphere of sharp, Medi- 
terranean clarity, and for this and following 
reasons, the visual effects which excited Mr. 
Atkinson would not be fulfilled here. The 
English climate, as he pointed out, is about the 
unkindest of all to architecture. It corrodes, 
encrusts, stains, washes, freezes and bakes our 
buildings with wayward irregularity but cumu- 
lative thoroughness. And since the foundation 
of Norman architecture, there have accrued to 
British architects techniques in the use of build- 
ing materials which not only protect against 
natural forces, but positively use-them to archi- 


tectural advantage. We have buildings made of | 
materials which daily illustrate, after centuries, | 


how they grow more beautiful instead of less 
so: in other words, they weather. The character 
of such buildings is so woven into the web of 
national history that they evoke as always, 
whether they be medieval, Renaissance or Vic- 
torian, universal affection. We thus have an 
architectural heritage of form which, adjusted 
over the years to local conditions, is satisfactory 
technically and visually. 

To jettison this legacy in favour of the boxy 
forms the speaker mentions would be at best 
technical folly, and at the worst, cultural sui- 
cide. Such forms, which depend on the absolute 
perceptional clarity of their geometric outline 
for their effect, would be denied their message 
in this climate of indefinite half-light. They 
would be streaked with stains in a year, and the 
knife-edge, flat surfaces and heavy, precise 
shadows of the architect’s drawings would be 
reduced, in. the reality of building, either to 
those hard little self-conscious essays in cubist 
domestic design of the outer suburbs in the early 
*thirtiés, or to those bleak cliffs of grey concrete 
and glass which one can identify with difficulty 
as office or warehouse, flats or store. Grime and 
rust does not sit well on abstract art; but it 
almost seems to enhance a traditional building. 
There is already much dismal precedence for the 
failure of cubist architecture in this country. 

This problem of atmospheric light I see with 


the eyes of a foreignér, for my native New’ 


Zealand has the. crystal brilliance of light 
characteristic of the Mediterranean. The whole 


_ solution of British civic design lies in exploiting 
-what is really a great visual gift, one which 


helped to bring about the school of English 
water-colourists: it is the misty, translucent, 
vapour-laden English atmosphere, surely a back- 
ground for romantic design. It enables amazing 
illusions of scale to be achieved, as the Woods 
at Bath and Foster at Clifton demonstrated, 


_ quite apart from the countless towns and vil- 
lages of this diminutive, endearing landscape, . 


whose poignancy and drama are so often due to 


i 


THE LISTENER 


tricks of scale. What already exists in this 
country shows us how to turn the unkindest 
climate of all to architecture into being the 
kindest—by making a friend of it not an enemy, 
and that by using local, traditional materials. 
There is so much in this country’s architecture 
that is notable and lovable (perhaps the quality 
most lacking in the commercial architecture the 
speaker described) that I believe we should look 
at what we have, before stealing from’ abroad 
what is unsuitable to us. This does not mean we 
should. become sentimentally introspective or 
chauvinist; but unless we know our own culture 
we cannot know what is worth importing to 
enrich ‘it. Above all we need to value our own 
history and to extend on that realistic basis. 
While I would be the last to defend the lessor 
type government office blocks in London which, 
as Mr. Atkinson justly complains, ‘ have no care 


-or thought for the buildings around them’ I 


cannot understand the same speaker’s omission 
to criticise the office blocks of American cities 
for surely much less care or thought (seven to 
eight times less in terms of storeys). My impres- 
sion of Manhattan was that each building pro- 
prietor had vied with his neighbour in piling 
as many storeys as ostentatiously as possible on 
one site; and although I have not been to 
Chicago, I should be surprised if it is different 
there. Finally, why does Mr. Atkinson cite yet 
another point of difference between the two 
countries’ individual conditions—that American 
architects, because of the wealth of their building 
owners, have command of a range of rich 
materials denied te the British architect? 

What, then, is relevant for British architects 
in the American architectural picture except the 
speaker’s taste in that direction? For tragically 
and disgracefully for Britain, there is one con- 
trolling circumstance, not mentioned by him, 
which will indeed tend to direct the character 
of our buildings toward the American pattern, 
and that circumstance is economic. 

The greatest charm of all in ‘modern archi- 
tecture’ lies in its cheapness.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.E.11 ROBIN ROCKEL 

[Mr. Atkinson's talk is printed on page 419] 


What Makes a Good Advocate? 


, Sir,—May I thank Mr. A. P. Rossiter for his 
correction of my ascription to John Aubrey of 
the ecomium on Bacon by Ben Jonson? Oddly 
enough, I had looked at the passage in the 
edition Mr. Rossiter mentions to make certain 
that my quotation was accurate: but I quite 
overlooked the fact that Aubrey was quoting 
Jonson. Mr. Rossiter makes the correction so 
charmingly that I hope he will not think it un- 
gracious of me to point out that as a holder of 
a watching brief for Jonson, he has exercised a 
privilege which holders of watching briefs in the 
courts do not enjoy; for they can neither be seen 
or heard but must just watch.—Yours, etc., 
London, W.C.2 NORMAN BIRKETT 


Origins of Bolshevik Thought 


Sir,— Whatever the informative value of Mr. 
Halpern’s talks, it seems to me that in the second 
one he has repeated some silly slanders of old, 
long since refuted, about Bakunin, whose 
‘picturesque and romantic figure... is known’, 
but perhaps not to him. To say, as Mr. Halpern 
does, that ‘the summa of Bakunin’s political 
philosophy’ can be found in the words ‘I now 
seek God in revolution. Revolt means in the first 
(place?) destruction, and destruction is a 
creative power’, is to reveal a very deficient 
knowledge of Bakunin’s life and works; too 
deficient to be shown. To add, as he also does, 
that ‘we know now that it was Bakunin who 
wrote Nechaiev’s revolutionary catechism’, is 
something worse than sheer nonsense, because 
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what some of us do really know—thanks to Max 
Nettlau, Malatesta, Kaminski, etc.—is that 


_ Bakunin was not the author of the young tiger’s 


“Catechism ’, but of his own, quite different to 
anybody who has taken the trouble to read both. 
And to add further, ‘as he does, too, that 


Bakunin, ‘very far from the solid theories of - 


Marx and Engels ’—thank goodness for that !— 
was the arch- and protopriest of revolutionary 
amoralism, the sworn enemy of ‘all soft and 
eriervating feelings of relationship, friendship, 
love, gratitude, and honour’, is to give as in- 
formation such old ridiculous Marxist rubbish 
that Pravda, not THE LISTENER, would have 
been the proper wrapper for it. 

Bakunin had, no doubt, his errors, mainly 


_ due to his epoch and his nature; but he was a 


man of genius—proof: his critique of the ‘ prole- 
tarian dictatorship’, unequalled yet—a man of 
virtue in his own way, and, above all, a man 
of flooding generosity, who all his life, by deed 
and word, from the depths of his great soul 
despised the maxim ‘The end justifies the 
means ’.—Yours, etc., 


London N.W.6 J. Garcia PrRapdas 


How to Keep the House Warm 


Sir,—Two weeks ago you printed a letter from 
a reader describing how the paper he had used 
for the thermal insulation of some hot water 
pipes had ‘charred’, and how he had changed 
it for something less dangerous. I had expected 
at least one authoritative debunking of this cau- 
tionary tale, but have been so far disappointed. 
This, then, is my attempt to reassure those 
excellent people who might have been caused 
to panic by this exposure of the dangers of that 
erstwhile eminently suitable and convenient in- 
sulating material—paper. 

Here are the elementary facts about the tem- 
peratures which will be encountered in any 
normal domestic hot water system. At sea level 
and at atmospheric pressure water boils at 212 
deg:ees Fahrenheit, and no efforts on the part 
of the stoker will be able to raise the temperature 
above this figure. There are very few substances 
which will ignite at a temperature anywhere near 
such a low figure as the boiling point of water, 
and those few not very likely to be encountered 
in a house. Paper is definitely not one of them. 
Anyone who has read any popular books on 
elementary science, and most second-form 
schoolboys, will know of that elegant little ex- 
periment in which water is boiled in a paper 
bag held over a candle or a bunsen flame. The 
whole point of the experiment is to show that 
boiling water open to the atmosphere cannot 
reach a high temperature—not even high enough 
to burn paper. The water conducts the heat 
away from the paper container so rapidly that 
the paper neve: gets hot enough to burn, even 
though it is in contact with the naked flame. 

As for the alleged charring, I think that is a 
case of mistaken identity. Certainly it is possible 
for the paper to become very dry, brittle, and 
discoloured, but not charred in the sense usually 
associated with burning. 

Be not afraid, you insulators. Paper is just 
the stuff to conserve the domestic ration of coal. 
And I do especia'ly commend the use of corru- 
gated cardboard, the advocacy of which by 
another reader caused this little furore about the 
use of paver. Its superior virtue lies in the 
pockets of air contained in the material. So, if 
you have not been frightened off the paper in- 
sulating business, crumple your paper up to 
make pockets of air.—Yours, etc., 

Birstall RONALD GILL 


The photographs of Glasgow University, and of 
Princes Street, Ed‘nburgh, used on our front cover 
this week, are from studies by Mr. J. Allan Cash. 
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Fathers of: the Detective Story 


By ERNEST DUDLEY 


T has often been said that Edgar Allan Poe invented the detective 

story. Yet I wonder if it is altogether fair to saddle that dark- 

starred poet with all of what has turned out to be quite a responsi- 

bility? It makes him responsible for so much. The popularity of 
the ‘whodunit’ ranks as one of the most curious phenomena of our 
time. It is attacked on the one hand as a contributory cause of juvenile 
crime. On the other, there are psychiatrists who tell us thrillers are 
good for us: they provide a necessary outlet for our subconscious 
primeval urges. Enjoyment of the vicarious pleasure of blood-letting 
on the printed page helps to restrain—so they say—that secret longing 
to harass your hateful aunt with a hatchet. Besides all this, of course, 
thriller-writing has become a profitable minor industry. It provides 
the publishing trade—which prints an average of a thriller a day— 
with part of its daily bread-and-butter: not to mention, in the case 
of Agatha Christie, for instance, with a little jam too. 

Did the author of The Murders in the Rue Morgue start all this, 
unaided and unabetted? I think the answer is yes—and no. Yes, 
because the impetus he gave to the crime-story was a galvanising shot 
in the arm, matched only by that administered later by Dr. Conan 
Doyle. But there were others, shadowy figures behind the scenes who 
had put in not a little spadework before Edgar Allan Poe, preparing 
the ground in which the crime-novel was to sprout and flourish. It is 
three of these forgotten fathers of crime-fiction I specially want to 
discuss here. First in order of this trio’s appearance on our gory, corpse- 
littered stage enter Francois Vidocq. Had you been among the crowd 
on that day in Paris when Marie Antoinette was being hissed and booed 
on her way to the guillotine you might have had your pocket picked 
by this very man. 


Romantic Effrontery 

Francois Eugene Vidocq was born in 1775 and was the son of a 
poor baker. He soon branched out on his own, making a start by 
robbing his father’s till. Fleeing from the scene of his crime he became 
a circus-performer, vagabond, thief, galley-convict, and a gaol-breaker 
unequalled throughout France. Never was there a fellow in all the 
annals of crime whose breathless escapes were so boldly carried out. 
Such ingenuity, such romantic effrontery—at least, that is what Vidocq 
tells you in his memoirs, which were published in 1829. It is true that 
he can claim some credit for the foundation of the Paris Sireté, 
France’s equivalent to our own Scotland Yard. For suddenly, in the 
midst of his nefarious career, this emperor of the underworld turned 
his coat. He did a deal with the police, trading his inside knowledge 
of criminals and their ways in exchange for a blanket pardon cover- 
ing all his past offences. Set a thief to catch a thief was the idea. In 
fact, Vidocq was a glorified stool-pigeon. He was a man of hefty 
physique, square-faced, with thick, curly hair, and a way with women, 
whom he frequently employed as spies. His methods as a police-agent 
were nothing if not unscrupulous. ‘ I succeeded ’, he boasts, ‘ in ridding 
Paris of a large robber-gang in no time. Yet they never suspected me 
of my part in their arrest. They regarded me as their best friend all 
the time ’. 

Advancing rapidly in his new job, he was to become the Siireté’s ace- 
detective. During his eighteen years’ service he says he managed to book 
some 20,000 criminals, many of them old colleagues. In 1827 Vidocq 
rested from his strenuous labours. He was fifty-two when he retired 
—some unkind people say he was sacked—from the police-force. Two 
years later the famous memoirs appeared: four volumes of over 400 
pages each. It is doubtful if Vidocq wrote a word of them. The modern 
practice of ‘ ghosting’ the life-stories of famous or infamous per- 
sonalities was not unknown then, either. Several journalists contributed 
to Vidocq’s so-called autobiography, for he continually quarrelled over 
such mundane matters as payment, and questions of embellishing or 
alternatively discreetly toning down various aspects of his career. But 
if the memoirs are not strictly factual, the powers of invention revealed 
by their authors are remarkable. More fantastic and fabulous adventures 
than anyone could have encountered in half-a-dozen lifetimes are 


crowded into the four volumes. Who-was it said that even if Vidocq 
was no more than the colourful liar his memoirs indicate—if they do 
contain vastly more fiction than fact—it is he, not Edgar Allan Poe, 
who should be acclaimed as inventor of the detective story? 

Be that as it may, Vidocq must take his place as one of the fathers 
of crime-fiction simply for having lived and having got himself written- 
up by the hack-scribblers of his day. A whole generation of novelists, 
romantic, mystery, and dramatic, were to turn to his four books as a 
source of plots. Edgar Allan Poe himself knew of their existence. Victor 
Hugo, Balzac, Dumas, Dickens, Wilkie Collins—all dipped into Vidocq 
for inspiration. 


Beginning as a Ghost 

But the author who owed more to him than most, perhaps, is our 
second mystery-fiction father, another Frenchman. His name was Emile 
Gaboriau_and he was born four years after the Vidocq memoirs were 
published, in 1833. He was the son of a lawyer. He did not wish to 
follow in his father’s footsteps, so he joined the army. At the end of 
his seven-year term of enlistment he decided the pen was mightier 
than the sword. He came back to Paris and took a job as a clerk, 
but in his spare time he wrote greeting-card doggerel, mottoes for 
confectioners’ cakes, and songs for street-singers. He had the bright 
idea of addressing verses to popular writers of the day. One of these 
was a man named Feval who churned out melodramatic serials bought 
by certain newspapers as circulation-builders. Feval hired Gaboriau 
as a ‘ ghost’. The job included haunting the police-courts, the morgues, 
and underworld rendezvous, to gather suitable material. 

When he was twenty-six, Gaboriau set himself up on his own as a 
writer of sensational newspaper-serials. It was specialised work. Each 
episode must have a ‘cliff-hanger’ curtain in order to incite the 
breathless reader to buy next day’s paper. Like many of his fellow- 
hacks, Gaboriau wrote on sheets of paper giving him the exact amount 
of space required, with an impatient messenger at his elbow ready to 
rush the stuff off to the printers. By these methods Gaboriau produced, 
out of the newspaper tales, twenty-one long novels in the thirteen years 
that were left to him. He diéd when he was thirty-nine, in 1873, 
just when he had achieved some fame and leisure in which to turn his 
hand to less exhausting writing. Of his twenty-one thrillers, only one is 
worth mentioning: L’ Affaire Lerouge, or The Widow Lerouge as it was 
called here, written in 1866. I have a very old copy published in 
London. ‘Price One Shilling’, it says on the jacket, ‘ Gaboriau’s 
Sensational Novel—the Favourite Reading of Prince Bismarck ’, There 
is a picture of the author, chubby, agreeable-looking, curly-headed, and 
bearded above his white bow-tie and velvet collar. 


Wicked Dukes and Pure Maidens 

The stories were far from the full-blown * whodunits’ we read today. 
A great deal of space had to be devoted to the high-born family scandal 
which the detective was investigating. Gaboriau’s readers were largely 
shop-girls, who lapped up the goings-on in aristocratic homes. 
Desperately wicked dukes and incredibly pure maidens were the puppets 
Gaboriau manipulated. The detective, in fact, would frequently be 
elbowed into the background or right out of the story altogether. All 
the same, when he did get his thrills and suspense going, Gaboriau 
gave his money’s worth. His star sleuth was a character he called 
Lecog. He was a carbon-copy of our friend Vidocq—even to having 
been a criminal before reforming. Many of police-agent Lecoq’s 
methods were in turn to be borrowed by other authors: his tests, for 
instance, which told him whether a bed had recently been slept in, or 
whether the hands of a striking-clock had been set back for some 
ulterior motive. 

Drawing on his overflowing police-court notebooks, plus Vidocq’s 
memoirs, Emile Gaboriau made a place for himself in the history of the 
crime-novel. Speaking of his abiding influence, the late Valentine 
Williams said: ‘ Running through the coarse woof of plot and counter- 


plot, the tawdry puppetry, the cheap sensationalism which his audiences 
demanded for their daily sou, we may discefn the scarlet thread of a 
brilliant mind’. And it is on his promise, perhaps, rather than what 
he had time to write, that Gaboriau rests his claim. towards helping 
beget the modern crime-novel. 

So much then for two French influences: what about the third father 
of crime fiction? About the time Gaboriau was starting to turn out 
his thrillers a certain Allan Pinkerton was making his name as a police- 
agent on the other side of the Atlantic. Son of a Glasgow policeman 
and born in the Gorbals, Pinkerton had emigrated when he was 
twenty-three, in 1842. For thirty years he worked all over America as a 
private detective and secret-service man. He founded the. detective 
agency which has since becone world-famous. A badge, worn under the 
lapel, showing an open eye with the motto “ We never sleep ’, identifies 
a Pinkerton operator. An operator who wore this badge in more recent 
years, and was to write fictional crime-stories based on his own ex- 
periences, was Dashiell Hammett who wrote such best-sellers as The 
Maltese Falcon, The Glass Key, and The Thin Man . . . But back to 
Allan Pinkerton. 

He is pictured as a sturdy, determined man with the inevitable beard. 
He had been forced to quit Scotland on account of his Chartist sym- 
pathies, his activities as a violently Radical riot-raiser. Ironically he 
changed his mind as a detective in America and served a cause utterly 
opposed to his earlier ideals. During the ’seventies and the turbulent 
days of America’s labour problems, Pinkerton and his operators acted 
‘as strike breakers and agents-provocateurs. If you have read Conan 
Doyle’s The Valley of Fear, you will remember that part two of the 
novel has nothing whatever to do with Sherlock Holmes. It is an account 
of the adventures of a fictitious American detective, named John 
McMurdo, operating against agitators in an American mining-valley. 
McMurdo and his adventures bear a startling resemblance to one of 
the real-life Pinkerton’s agents, named James McParland. McParland 
helped to break up the notorious Molly Maguire gangs, agitators and 
rioters in the Pennsylvania coal-mines. 

Pinkerton’s siding with the bosses gained him a reputation which, 
despite his remarkable victories against train-robbers and bandits, took 
a long time to live down. Pinkerton would not have been the man 
he was if he had not had an answer to those who criticised his serving 
big business against the workers. ‘I know what it is to seek work 
and not get it’, he said. ‘ And to get it and receive a pittance for it. 
I also know that the working-man is always the loser by resort 
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to reckless intimidation to force capital to compensate labour to a point 
where the use of that capital becomes unprofitable ’. Strange heari.g 
from the mouth of a one-time Radical. No doubt Allan Pinkerton felt 
the twinges of~conscience less sharp when engaged on secret service 
work of non-controversial nature: as when, for instance, Abraham 
Lincoln hired him as a spy and sort of bodyguard. Pinkerton did, in 
fact. save Lincoln from an early attempt on his life. 

Early in the eighteen- seventies America’s most famous detective 
retired from active crime investigation. He left his agency in charge of 
his.two sons. He emulated Vidocq and published his memoirs. But he 
went much better than the Paris Sfreté man, for no less than eighteen 
fat volumes, totalling nearly 3,000,000 words, appeared under his 
name. Like Vidocq’s, the Pinkerton memoirs sometimes cause the reader 
to wonder if he is not being entertained by the outpourings of a crime- 
novelist. They sold like novels, at any rate, and followed one another 
as smartly as the publishers could get them on to the bookstalls. By 
the way, perhaps I should tell you that all the books I have been 
discussing are pretty impossible to obtain nowadays. 

Allan Pinkerton died in 1884. He was sixty-five. He left $500,000. 
But his richest legacy was the memoirs. To crime-novelists, here as 
well as in America, they were mines of plot, character, and incident, 
to be dug into endlessly. Again like Vidocq, Pinkerton merely by living 
and having his life put down in black and white carved a niche for 
himself in the evolution of the thriller. So there you have them: 
Vidocg, Gaboriau, Pinkerton. A threesome of literary parents who 
lived their lives each in his own inimitable fashion. 

Yet though individually they took different paths, they were to 
land up together on the same bookstall: which is where we might leave 
them. A secondhand bookstall, perhaps: one in the seaside town of 
shall we say, Southsea. There, one evening some sixty-five years ago, 
browsing through the display of cheap, tattered copies of sensational 
shockers, you might have seen a young doctor. With few patients in 
his gas-lit waiting room, he had notions of turning author. From the 
miscellaneous array on the stall he chooses a paper-backed novel by 
Gaboriau, a worn volume of the Vidocq memoirs, a dog-eared adven- 
ture by Pinkerton . . . There he goes, our three fathers of crime-fiction 
tucked underneath his arm. Dreaming of a mystery-novel he will write 
himself one day, with a brand-new type of sleuth. But you will have 
guessed the young Southsea doctor’s identity. I have already referred 
to him—it is Conan Doyle, destined, to be the father detective-story 
writer of them all.—Home Service 


New Year: Florence 


Now through a night I thrust my way 
Upwards and up, the shadows sway 
And flap about the drunken wall; 
Pebbles slip rattling down the hill 
While, leaning on a window-sill 
Two squat and tousled figures brawl. 


The moon ascendant slowly pales 
The evening’s cheek, the earth exhales 
Its olive-trees like puffs of mist: 

Unseen, yet noisy, water flows, 
Sewer or stream, while greenish glows 
The hour of midnight on my wrist. 


Up from the city pound the bells, 
The rockets fizz and burst like shells, 
Before me still the white path lies; 
Cold on the drunken wall the moon 
Rests, and the air is cold. How soon 
The facile, drunken tears arise! 


I fling myself upon the grass 
To let the north wind’s razor pass 
Sharp over frozen cheek and hand: 
But, still un-numbed, with crazed persistence 
My spirit goads at time and distance— 
Things which it will not understand: 


Thinking, with each convulsive shiver, 
Of you, home, snow upon the river, 

Arm through the darkness seeking arm, 
Bells at that far-off midnight ringing, 
And sounds of wild nocturnal singing, 

And in our hearts so deep a calm. 


Now here alone upon the hill 
Drunk, cold I lie: and all is still 
But for that one insistent sound 
Of water, which through all this peace 
Still struggles upward for release 
From its black prison underground. 


My watch glows on, the city’s glow 
Flickers and dies: so long ago 
It seems the rockets ripped the sky: 
My neck is stiff, the drunken wall 
Has grown immensely straight and tall 
As I go limping, sneezing by. 


The dawn prepares with carts that sway 
Over the frozen ruts and grey 
Faces of contadini: clear 
And cold the light, but clearer far 
And colder at this moment are 
The thoughts that rise at this New Year. 
FRANCIS KING 


—Broadcast in ‘New Soundings’ (Third Programme) 
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Round the London Art Galleries 


MOST welcome result of the present resurgence of sculpture 

in England is the encouragement it has lately given London 

dealers to exhibit the work of a number of important foreign 

sculptors. The latest addition to their ranks is the winner of 
the international sculpture prize at the last Venice Biennale, Ossip 
Zadkine, whose extremely well-chosen and 
well-mounted show at the Leicester Galleries 
is his first here since 1928. Zadkine’s language 
of forms is so indebted to Cubism that 
even his recent works resemble the earliest 
experiments of Cubist sculpture. The jagged 
planes of ‘Le Pot Cassé’ (1948) are clearly 
derived from Picasso’s bronze ‘Head’ of 
1909, while *La Naissance des Formes’ 
(1948) is astonishingly close to Archipenko’s 
‘Walking Woman’ of 1912, not only in its 
use of pierced forms, sharply angled joints 
and concaves substituted for convexes within 
a figure of naturalistic proportions, but even in 
points of detail—the shape of a head, a breast, 
a leg. 

And yet the supreme quality of Cubism, its 
power to transmute natural forms into a unified 
and harmonious architecture, is conspicuously 
lacking from Zadkine’s work. Thus the earliest 
and most rigidly architectonic piece in the pre- 
sent exhibition, the ‘Formes Feminines’ of 
1920, is pathetically clumsy and unarticulated 
by comparison with similar sculptures of the 
same period by Zadkine’s contemporaries, 
Laurens and Lipchitz. The reason is that its 
shapes are only modulations of the surface of 
the block, do not seem to spring from within, 
so that the total mass is formless, a chunk of 
matter. The later works are hardly less devoid 
of architectural sense—and the presence in 
many of them of crudely naturalistic details 
not effectively translated into the style of the 
whole is a by-product of this weakness. Only, 
it gets to be rather irrelevant as they gradually 
acquire a plastic coherence of another kind: the 
total mass comes to express, by a cumulation 
of rhythms, the dramatisation of a movement 
or posture or relationship between two figures. 
The scope of Zadkine’s drama is as consider- 
able as its power, ranging from the writh- 
ing exultance of ‘La Naissance des Formes ’ 
and the impetuous headlong surge of ‘ Les 
Ménades ’, to the pathos of ‘Le Pot Cassé’, 
and the spellbound stillness of ‘ L’Intimité, ou 
Le Narcisse ’. \ 

Once we have seen that the point of Zadkine’s more telling works 
resides in their intense expressiveness, and not in any effort to 
achieve formal qualities, we perceive that his exploitation of Cubist 
devices is not plastic in purpose but emotive: those jagged planes in 
“Le Pot Cassé’ are not the outcome of an investigation of structure, 
as they were in the Picasso ‘Head’; they are used to give visible form 
to the state of mind of a ‘ broken* man. The conviction with which 
Zadkine’s sculptures embody moods or emotions owes much to his 
magisterial use of bronze. The handling of ‘ Les Ménades’ is worthy, 
in its freedom and richness, of Rodin. 

A second Russian-born artist of the Paris School, though of a younger 
generation than Zadkine, is showing at present in London (at Messrs. 
Matthiesen’s, until March 15). Nicolas de Staél’s pictures—all but the 
most recent of which are non-figurative—are wonderfully painted, in 
a thick impasto which makes them substantial objects, and are composed 
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“L’Intimité, ou Le Narcisse’ (1951):, an ebdony 
group by Zadkine at the Leicester Galleries  - 


By DAVID SYLVESTER 


with a thoughtfulness, a strength of design, and a mastery of the finest 
adjustments of greyish colour that give them a compelling though 
reticent solemnity, an impassive air of suspended life. Latterly, de Staél 
has produced a number of landscapes and still-lifes. In the most im- 
portant of these (No. 22), the sky has been rendered with a density of 
Ke steep paint and colour that makes it, not just the 
representation, but the very counterpart, of an 
Opaque, oppressive, grey sky. The treatment-of 
the land is far less satisfying. It is represented 
by an arrangement, such as appears in some of 
the later non-figurative works, of roughly 
square planes surrounded, like bricks in a wall, 
by cement-like strips. From these inflexible 
means an effect of profound recession has been 
disturbingly forged. But the significance of the 
forms is evasive: they hint at abandoned build- 
ings in a desolate landscape, but not convinc- 
ingly (indeed, others may find a quite different 
meaning in them); they are complete only as 
pictorial elements, not as signs. The trouble is, 
you can’t make straw out of bricks. 

The spontaneous communion with the visible 
world which is lacking here is precisely what 
Peter Lanyon’s work abounds in. It is his easy 
commerce with nature that makes his best 
paintings, for all their lack of pictorial suavity, 
such fluent and consistent expressions of the 
rhythm, the vibration, of a place. In the three 
largest and most-recent, pictures in his current 
show at Gimpel’s, Lanyon is considerably less 
at ease than he was in his big Festival canvas. 
In leaving the shores of Cornwall for its mines, 
he has run up against the problem of mass, and 
has not yet succeeded in integrating his sensa- 
tion of it into a language evolved (from syn- 
thetic Cubism) to express the more dynamic 
properties of nature. The difficulties he has 
encountered have even brought a certain 
murkiness into his usually fresh and resonant 
colour. But his exhibition includes a few de- 
lightful works of an earlier period as well as 
some very exciting and desirable pots of a 
fantastically irregular shape. Gimpel’s are also 
showing works by younger Italian painters. 

Lack of space forbids more than a passing 
mention of the many other current London 
shows which deserve a visit. Roland, Browse 
and Delbanco have assembled an interesting 
group of works by James Ward, including a 
version of ‘Gordale Scar’, and a picture of 
horses fighting, dated 1806, which anticipates 
Géricault. At the Marlborough there are drawings by Marquet, and 
at the Leicester etchings and lithographs by Redon. Wildenstein’s are 
showing André Marchand’s incredibly slick and seductive pastiches. of 
Matisse, jazzed up with reminiscences of Picasso and the most in- 
gratiating palette in contemporary painting. At the Hanover Gallery 
(until March 15), Edward Wright has some charmingly grave still-lifes, 
in which a style based on Gris’ middle period has been modified by the 
influence of late Klee, and a most tender and lyrical study of leaves. 
Michael Andrews and Barbara Braithwaite (Beaux Arts Gallery) are 
Slade students whose work is agreeably free from obvious derivations, 
though Coldstream’s teaching is discernible in the taut compactness of 
Andrews’ drawing and the economy of his modelling. There is a positive 
undisenchantment in Miss Braithwaite’s paintings which gives them the 
atmosphere of a dream. Edward Burra’s scenes from The Passion at the 
Lefévre suggest manuscript illuminations blown up to a mural scale. 
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| The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


The Origins of Totalitarian Democracy 
By J. L. Talmon. 
Secker and Warburg. 27s. 6d. 


THE HISTORIAN SEES the past through the eyes 
of the present, and interprets the significance of 
yesterday’s record in the light of the problems 
of our own time. The present book is a witness 
\that this can be consciously and quite exp i_itly 
done without any lowering of standards of 
scholarship and objectiv:ty; indeed, the risks arz 
perhaps less when the historian is iully aware 
what he is doing. Mr. Ta’men ha; brought to 
the study of the ideological ba-kground of th> 
French revolution insights which have been 
derived from the experience of the past thirty 
years and would have been inconceivable with- 
out that experience. 

‘The main thesis of the book is that two 
different types of democracy, conveniently 
labelled ‘ liberal’ and ‘totalitarian’ respectively, 
were evolved out of the political philosophies of 
the eighteenth century, and have continued ever 
since to exist, at least in embryo, side by side. ® 
The totalitarian type, whose genesis and 
development Mr. Talmon is concerned to trace, 
issued from the thought of Morelly, Helvetius, 
and Rousseau, found its most dramatic historical 
expression in Robespierre and the Jacobins, and 
handed on its tradition to the n'neteenth century 
through Babeuf and Buonarotti. 

Two corollaries follow which are significant 
for contemporary controversies. The first is that 
to claim the title of democracy exclusively for 
the ‘liberal’ institutions which reached their 
climax in the English-speaking world, while 
useful for purposes of propaganda, lacks histori- 
cal justification. The second is that to identify 
the clash between liberal and totalitarian demo- 
cracies with a supposed traditional contrast 
between west and east is also to do violence to 
historical fact. It is umnmecessary to deny that 
much that repels western observers in Bolshevik 
institutions and political behaviour owes some- 
thing to the Russian background against which it 
has grown up and flourished. But the fact that 
Bolshevik theory and practice are firmly rooted 
in western thought and tradition is unassailab'e: 
one of the achievements of Mr. Talmon’s.strik- 
ing study is to demonstrate how much that is 
thought of today as characteristically and speci- 
fically Bolshevik stems from Rousseau and 
Robespierre, from Saint-Just and Babeuf. 

The worst is the corruption of the best; and 
the source of the abuses of totalitarian demo- 
cracy has to be sought in the belief in the 
perfectibility—or rather in the inherent perfec- 
tion—of human nature. Man has fallen every- 
where through violation of the ‘ code of nature’, 
through ceasing to live as nature had intended 
him to live; he has only to throw off the 
corrupting influences by which he is surrounded 
in order to return to the pre-established harmony 
which was the pattern of nature. It is worth 
noting that this conception sprang from the 
same roots as the famous liberal ‘harmony of 
interests’; both denied the possibility of any 


real conflict b-tween the self-interest of th: | 


individual and the interest of the whole society. 
But. while the liberal philosophers were not 
much concerned to define the content of the 
harmony and assumed, in defiance of all reason- 
able probability, that it could be brought about 
by the simple process of letting well alone, the 
thinkers whose ideas directly inspired the French 
revolution had clear views of the code of nature 
which they were seeking to establish, and 


believed that drastic action might be necessary, 
and could be thoroughly well justified, in order 
to establish it. 

This is the paradox of Rousseau’s ‘ general 
will’, which is not the will of all, or even 
necessarily the will of a majority, but the will 
that wills what is naturally right for the so-iety. 
Popular sovereignty is not a counting of heads, 
but an expression of the general will; anyone 
who sets himself against the general wiil rightly 
becomes an outcast and an out'aw by refusing 
to subordinate himself to the common good. The 
general will, like liberty or verfu (in the Jacobin 
sense), is an objective truth whose content does 
not have to be determined by a vote, but can 
be ascertained by an intellectual process. It was 
easy, given these premises, for the revolution 
to discover the embodiment of the general will, 
first in the Convention, then in the Committee 
of Public Safety, and finally in the dictator; 
and, after the fall of the dictator, it was Babeuf 
who confidently proclaimed that ‘ Robespierrism 
is democracy’ and that ‘the two words are 
absolutely identical ’. 

This is a fascinating study, brilliantly executed 
and with a wealth of learning which is never 
allowed to weigh too heavily on the theme. As 
an essay in the anatomy of totalitarian demo- 
cracy, it is conclusive and irrefutable. But it 
raises a question which the scope of Mr. 
Talmon’s work does not compel, or perhaps 
allow, him to answer. He is writing a history 
not of events, and not of social conditions, but 
of ideas; and the result is that the ideas seem 
at times to float a little in the void. We are I-d 
to ask ourselves—it is a rather frivhtening ques- 
tion—what were the conditions which gave the 
democracy of the French revolution its totali- 
tarian twist? What were the conditions which 
kept this totalitarian tradition alive for so long 
side by side with the liberal tradition? And, 
finally, what are the conditions which give that 
tradition a continuing vitality today and make 
it a powerful and formidable rival of liberalism? 
Mr. Talmon promises to pursue his quest into 
the nineteenth century, and perhans beyond it. 
in a future volume or volumes. This question 
will inevitably press itself more insistently on 
his attention as he comes nearer to our own 
times. 


Miracle at Carville 
By Betty Martin. 
John Lehmann. 12s. 6d. 


The author of this absorbing book had spent 
more than half her life in the National Lepro- 
sarium at Carville, Louisiana, U.S.A., when she 
was released cured in April, 1947 With her into 
the strange world outside the barbed wire fence 
that shut’ in the four hundred acres of beautiful 
grounds surrounding the hospital went her huss 
band, who had gone there a few months before 
her in 1927 and whose cure was completed two 
months before her own. In her case the disease, 
apart ‘from a few almost. unnoticeable skin 
blemishes, had been practically latent for long 
periods at a time, yet month after month tests 
showed the presence of the bacilli in her blood. 
But the germs had done their evil best to kill 
her husband, until, with dramatic suddenness, 
when all hope was almost given up, the miracle 
happened; the disease began to yield to the new 
drug, Phomine. 

This account of her life and experience from 
the tragic night when, at the age of nineteen, it 
was broken to her, after a dance in the gay old 


city of New Orleans, that she had this rare 
disease, until the day she left Carville at the age 
of thirty-nine, with her husband, whose years of 
life and suffering so sadly paralleled her own, is 
told with great vividness and simplicity by Mrs. 
Martin. Her main purpose in writing it is to 
help to remove the cruel prejudice in the public 
mind against the victims of the scourge and the 


,mistaken ideas currently held of its infectious- 


ness. Both have come down to us from B blical 


. times. But in the opinion of those who have 


Studied it, and notably in that of Dr. Lendrum 
of the University of Illinois, leprosy ‘ is certainly 
the least communicable of all communicable 
diseases ’, and this-is borne out by the testimony 
of the medical and nursing staffs at Carville, 
where during the half-century the hospital has 
been open, not one member of either has become 
infected. The use of the term ‘ Hansen’s Disease ’” 
(after the Norwegian scientist who isolated the 
bacillus) instead of the dread word ‘leprosy’ is 
urged, for the latter has overpoweringly sinister 
associations and, moreover, has become attached 
in common usage to every kind of moral evil; 
and the reform of the segregation laws by which 
patients are taken away, by force if necessary, 
from their homes and families is pleaded for 
movingly by one who has borne the terrible 
burden of such isolation. 

Religious faith, courage, selfless love for her 
husband and sympathy for her fellow-sufferers 
shine through the unadorned writing of Miracle 
at Carville and make of it a memorable and 
enheartening book. 
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André Gide 
By Albert J. Guerard. Oxford. 25s. 
If it Die ... By André Gide. 


Secker and Warburg. 15s. 

‘TI had the dismal impression that Gide would 
agree with anything I said’, states Mr. Guerard 
in the deeply interesting and touching account 
of an interview with Gide in the last months of 
his life, which forms the most valuable part of 
his book. And in two grateful letters to his 
critic, Gide in fact does so: ‘If only I could 
have read your study of my works before I 
wrote them (absurd supposition!), what profit 
would I not have drawn from it! ’ Dear master 
of evasion! His first thought, in seizing this 
hypothetical profit, would have been to make 
Mr. Guerard’s task more nearly impossible. For 
this is an admircb'e analysis—deep, dense, in- 
dependent, primary, final. It is loyally, though 
not lovingly, conceived, a rarity in criticism of 
Gide, which has usua'ly be2n approached in the 
spirit of Judas, or Caiaphas, or the beloved 
disciple. 

It is particularly good on Gide’s imagery 
(water, snow, sunlight, shadow, etc.), a theme 
nobody else has touched or known to 
exist, and on the French literary and social scene, 
of whose nature and importance for Gide, such 
as it was, Mc. Guerard shows more appreciation 
than any French critic. He makes his sagacious, 
obligatory use. of Freud and Jung (‘ Au fond de 
Tinconnu pour trouver du nouveau’ is as true 
for the critic as for the artist), yet has the good 
sense to insist that Gide’s field was the con- 
quest not of that overrated vampire, the un- 


conscious, but of that source of light and force, 


the preconscious. And he shows us Gide taxen 
expertly to pieces. Who would bel'eve that this 
heap of wheels could ever have told our time, 
that this herd of wild horses had a serene 
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charioteer? The Guerard analysis leaves the 
Gidean synthesis essentially unexplained; too 
many of Gide’s qualities, his joy, energy, 
humour, piety, his very prose style, are absolutes 
incapable of analysis, and therefore absent from 
the present study. One gets a clearer impression 
of Gide’s totality from his enemies, who at least 
describe, while they deplore, the effect they are 
so determined he shall fail to produce upon 
them. 

If it Die .. . was fated, and intended; to 
unleash their loudest hue and cry: ‘I am not 
writing these memoirs in order to defend my- 
self’, Gide said, ‘but in order to be accused’, 
and ‘ because I would rather be hated, than loved 
for what I am not’. The permanent freshness 
of this autobiography comes from the fact that, 
in order to tell the truth about himself, Gide is 
step by step discovering it. It stands with 
Rousseau’s Confessions and Chateaubriand’s 
Mémoires d’Outre-tombe among 
the greatest autobiographies. in 
the French language; and there 
is no more miraculous account 
in literature of what it must be 
to be a genius and young. Like 
his predecessors, if he is to tell 
the truth, he’ cannot soar 
throughout—the middle third 
dwells upon the dreary latency 
of his teens, in which nothing 
happened but silly school- 
masters and pointless school- 
boys. Yet even here he is meet- 
ing half the characters in Les 
Faux-Monnayeurs (when he 
meets the other half, a genera- 
tion later, he will write his 
novel); and he constructs, under 
his mother’s domination, a 
home-base of discipline and 
renunciation to which he will 
be able to return after every 
explosion into liberty. Immedi- 
ately after her death, in danger 
of a lifelong monotony of free- 
dom, he perpetuates her influ- 
ence by becoming engaged (in 
the existentialist as well as the 
literal sense) to his cousin. The 
terrible maxim which Sartre 
deduced from the life of Baude- 
laire—‘ The free choice which 
a man makes of himself is 
absolutely identical with what is generally called 
his destiny "—reverses its tragic impact and be- 
comes optimistic and heartening if applied to 
the life of Gide. From his youthful alternation 
between African spring and Normandy autumn, 
emancipation and constraint, homosexuality and 
marriage, his chosen destiny, he made his 
harmony and built his city. 

Dorothy Bussy’s translation is very like Gide, 
unlike anything else in the English language, 
and yet profoundly English, in the royal line of 
our prose. Happy purchasers of the earlier, the 
limited edition, possess with all this heaven 
too: two short passages of twelve lines apiece, 
both of great beauty, neither to a decent mind 
indecent, which are here with Gide’s consent 
omitted. Isn’t it, if ome may defy the vagaries 
of bibliographical nomenclature, the present 
edition that is ‘ limited’ >? 


The Georgian Buildings of Bristol 
By Walter Ison. Faber. 50s. 


Mr. Walter Ison has now matched his scholarly 
and erudite work on Bath with a similar volume 
on Georgian Bristol. The book is an excellent 
piece of typography and is handsomely pro- 
duced. Mr Ison has again given us the fruits 
of his scholarship and erudition, not to say 
pedantry. 
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One is in some doubt about the exact import- 
ance of this book. There is much fine werk 
of the period in Bristol, together. with two or 
three masterpieces, and in his precise line draw- 
ings, excellent photographs, and topographical 
annotations Mr. Ison reveals them to us. More- 
over, since Bristol has, as a hunting ground for 
lovers of the Georgian, been less worked over 
than Bath, Mr. Ison’s indefatigable research will 
be to many a quite genuine revelation. Neverthe- 
less, Bath is a monument of the European baro- 
que, Bristol is nothing of the kind. It was a 
great and flourishing port, but in an age when 
art was subservient to the aristocrat it neces- 
sarily lacked the fine full flavour that was Bath’s. 
And so, while being grateful to Mr. Ison, one 
cannot .help wondering whether Georgian 
Bristol justified quite such a lavish volume. In 
any case, from any point of view it was un- 
necessary; a full third of the text is taken up by 


The Exchange, Bristol. The principal front in Corn Street 
From ‘ The Georgian Buildings of Bristol’ 


description of buildings, stone by stone and 
moulding by moulding. Mr. Ison handles the 
Palladian vocabulary with dexterity, but such 
descriptions are almost meaningless where there 
is no illustration, and quite unnecessary when 
there is. E 

The newspaper files and city archives have been 
combed and it has all been put down for us. 
Smirke, Cockerell, and Wood the Elder all 
worked in Bristol, and after brief biographical 
notes on these and on the local men—most of 
them ‘house-carpenters, masons, or statuaries 
rather than architects’—Mr. Ison goes on to 
consider every Georgian building in or near the 
, City, excepting only one or two, such as Van- 
brugh’s King’s Weston, which have been fully 
described elsewhere. They are grouped as 
“Churches and Chapels’, ‘Public Buildings’ 
and ‘Domestic Buildings’, and we are given 
the full history of each, from the moment when 
some city councillor or nonconformist elder 
first mooted an idea in committee to the day 
when the first service was held, the building 
opened ‘ with every expression of civic pomp’, 
or the first tenancy granted. Sometimes these 
biographies of buildings are remarkable for their 
rapidity—only a few weeks elapsing between the 
commissioning of the architect and the laying 
of the foundation stone; in other cases, as that 
of the new bridge, intrigue and wrangling went 
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on for years. For the reader with a little imagi- 


nation these stories have a quiet and human 
fascination of their own, but Mr. Ison is a man 
ef facts, dates, deeds, and wills rather than 
imagination. To speak of the ‘ noble simplicity ’ 
of the Friends’ Meeting House is, from him, 
almost a purple patch. 

One regrets that the author limits himself so 
strictly to architecture in the narrowest sense. 
The stage equipment of the old Theatre Royal, 
for instance, although referred to as being ‘un- 
surpassed in this country’ has to be dismissed in 
a couple of lines, while the minutiae of several 
quite ordinary Georgian facades occupy several 
pages. 

Nevertheless, this is a most valuable book. It 
may be dry and prolix but it does place on 
record several masterpieces of the age, and it 
will, one hopes, send many to Bristol to enjoy 
them. The great terraces and crescents above 
the Avon,-such as The Paragon, 
The Church of St. Nicholas, 
with its magnificent ceiling (now 
destroyed), Wood’s Exchange 
Building, | Smirke’s Council 
House, and the remnants of 
Queen’s Square aré all works of 
national importance and it is 
right and proper that they 
should have been recorded.. 


Letters of Richard Wagner 
(The BurrellCollection). 


Edited by John N. Burk. 
Gollanez. 42s. 
More Wagner letters? The 


heart sinks, for we already 
possess all too much of his ‘cor- 
respondence and, although one 
of the most copious of letter- 
writers, he was anything but a 


exclusively interested in him- 
self, too monotonously inter- 
ested in his finances. But it 
must be said at once that this 
considerable volume of almost 
entirely new material is both 
readable and important. It con- 
sists for the most part of the 
letters in the almost fabulous 
: collection of Wagneriana 
amassed by a wealthy Englishwoman, Mrs. 
Burrell, in the eighteen-nineties, her principal 
source being Minna Wagner’s _ illegitimate 
daughter Natalie. By far the most important 


_ sequences of letters, therefore, are those addressed 


by the composer to his first wife, or otherwise 
throwing light on their relationships; it is now 
abundantly clear that he was more deeply infatu- 
ated with Minna in his early days than had 
been supposed, and that—even after his grand 
infidelities with Jessie Laussot and Mathilde 
Wesendonck—he remained attached to that 
rather exasperating and not very intelligent 
woman until her (admittedly not unjustified) 
nagging made life with her quite impossible. 
These simple, homely letters, with their affec- 
tionate nicknames, their desperate playfulness 
after infidelity, are rather touching; they reveal 
a weaker, but not unappealing side of Wagner 
—a Wagner who could be homesick for a cosy, 
bourgeois wife and their pets. This was the’ 
Wagner who in later years is said to have liked 
to slip away in the evening from Wahnfried and 
his grand Cosima for a quiet glass at his Stamm- 
lokal. 

. There is new light here on other phases of 
Wagner’s life. We now know that Wagner was 
indeed imprisoned for debt in Paris in October 
1840. We again ‘and again see the Artful Cadger 
at his most artful. The Mathilde Wesendonck 


‘born letter-writer ’; he was too - 


| oe Si 
beanstalk . 
beaten 2: 


Well, read the old countryman’s con- 

-fession of a know-nothing triumphing 
over him with an astounding beanstalk! 
Or, more seriously, of unusual hedges 
and pink daffodils, by gardening experts. 
Birds who helped their human protector, 
the countrywoman who stole London 
earth, Admirabturned plant hunter, dogs 
trained to catch poultry, are other 
examples of the entertainment packing 
this quarter's Countryman which marks 
its 25th Anniversary. In articles, photo- 
graphs, poetry, oddities, the Country- 
man speaks to all country lovers. For, 
as H. E. Bates, in a current contribution 
describes it, the Countryman is the yoice 
of both country folk and those who 
wish to escape from urban life into the 
world of woods and fields. 


| The 
Countryman 


Spring Number just out 
2'6 a copy a year 10/- 


From your Newsagent 


Published quarterly from 10, Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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The Real Tripitaka 


ARTHUR WALEBEY gives the authentic autobiography, spiritual and 
material, of the seventh-centuty pilgrim, Tripitaka, legendary hero of 
the Chinese novel Monkey, In addition the book contains’ several 
short stories and translations. 185, net 


Shakespeare and the Classics 


PROFESSOR J. A. K. THOMSON examines in this work the 
extent of Shakespeare’s indebtedness to the ancient classics in answer 
to the recent revival of interest in the question. By the author of 
The Classical Background of English Literature and Classical Influences on 
English Poetry. : . 185, net 


The Mystics of Spain 
E. ALLISON PEERS, Professor of Spanish, University of Liverpool and 
translator of the complete works of St. Teresa of Jesus and St. John 
of the Cross, gives a general survey of the Golden Age of Spanish 
mysticism, fi Sllowing this with translations of extracts from fifteen 
leading authors in this field. E¢hbical and Religious Classics of East and 


the teaching of 
Gurdjieff and 
Ouspensky 


This is the fullest and most 
penetrating study of Gurdjieff’s 
and Ouspensky’s teaching that 
has yet appeared. Dr. Nicoll’s 
professional experience and 
intuitive understanding of 
human nature combined with 
the knowledge he gained from 
many years of association with 
Ouspensky have resulted in 
a book of great importance. 
Spiritually speaking this is a 
lean age and there are many 
who will find his Commentaries 
of the utmost value to them. 

KENNETH WALKER 

J volumes Royal Octavo 
L# 45. the set 


VINCENT STUART 
55 WELBECK STREET, LONDON 
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NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE 
iis Rise amd Fall 
J. M. THOMPSON 
In this sequel to his French 
Revolution, Mr. Thompson 
describes the rise and fall of a 
dictator, whilst simplifying the 
historical background by dealing 
in turn with each of Napoleon’s 
main spheres of interest. 
Demy 8vo 35s. net 


ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 
FRANCHISE 


RRR EMAAR AINE ARIANA ANAL 


« 
‘ 
West. 9s. 6d. net ; A Short History 
° ae : . B. KEITH-LUCAS 
A Pictorial History of the Movies 
; Demy 8vo 27s. 6d. net 
DEEMS TAYLOR, BRYANT HALE, MARCELINE PETERSON 
present in seven hundred carefully selected pictures .a remarkable 
are! of the evolution of the American film from 1889. To ra found € THE DEAD 
this book are all the gaudy, gay scenes of the movies from the ¢ ~( 14 = - 
early peep-shows to the recent full-length films, and the favourite € SEA SCROLLS a 
actors and pictures, old and new. 255. net & A. DUPONT-SOMMER 
; . . Translated by 
* The Shakespeare Country -§ E. MARGARET ROWLEY 
Photographed by ALFRED FURNESS. : Introduction by H. J. ; Here is the most oO es 
eMassingham. Together with the Peak district and the Cotswolds, the 4 account in English of these ys 
Shakespeare Country gives Mr. Furness the opportunity to photograph od manuscripts, whose strange ¢ 
some of the loveliest areas of the “pastoral heart of England.” a discovery and significance has 
90 magnificent photographs. 428. net 4 cen he ce cay 
’ a Illustrated. ” % 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd £ La. Cr. 8vo 8s. 6d. net > 
% ¢ 
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#wBASIL BLACKWELLW& 
S2UNVNNUIONNVNAUIVTOOTARDUAUUTALLNLALUOTAAA TAAL 
This handsome .chair by Parker- THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
Knoll offers fine quality and crafts- BOOKSHOP 
\ 
manship at a competitive price. EOvLes 
For modern comfort and classical eee ean a 
elegance choose Parker-Knoll. 
t 
New, secondhand @ rare 
Pate Books on every subject. 
Stock of over 3 million ; 
BRECON 
volumes. 
Visit Foyles NEW Records Dept. for 
. H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca 
= Long-Playing and all other makes. 
There are seven other P-K designs, with Subscriptions taken for British 
and overseas magazines and we 
a wide choice of covering materials. navel a Gea clage Pastel Uibeevy, 
Prices range from £10.10.0 to £23.10.0. 
: We BUY Books, Stamps, Coins. 
: To get the genuine 
article see that the : 
re race 19-125 
Knoll” on your CHARING CROSS ROAD 
eS: LONDON WC2 
; ' Write for illustrated leaflet Gerona OGCNGr aalenes) 
PARKER-KNOLL LTD - THE COURTYARD - FROGMOOR ‘ HIGH WYCOMBE * BUCKS Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
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HE element iron is the most important of all 

metals and, next to aluminium, the most widely 
distributed. It has been estimated that there is an 
average of one cwt. of iron for every ton of the 
earth’s crust. There are many different forms of 
irom ore, but only four—hematite, magnetite, limo- 
niteand siderite—are of industrial value. Most of the 
iron®ore mined in England comes from the siderite 
deposits at Corby in Northamptonshire and the Scun- 
thorpe district of Lincolnshire. Iron ore smelted ina 
blast furnace with coke and limestone becomes pig 
iron, the raw material from which cast iron, wrought 
iron and steel are made. Steel, the strongest metal in 
common use, is iron containing about | % of carbon. 
Though iron is a newcomer compared. with copper 
and bronze, more than 3,000 years ago it was used to 
make implements and weapons. Today it is an es- 
sential in the structure of civilization. Without it, 
there would be no railways, steamships, skyscrapers 
or machinery. Apart from its use in the construct- 
ion of chemical plant, iron and some of its 
compounds are vital in certain chemical processes. 
I.C.L. uses iron as a catalyst in the production of 
synthetic ammonia, and iron pyrites 
—a sulphide of iron—in sulphuric 
acid manufacture. It also uses some 
of the oxides of iron to make pigments 
for the paint and rubber industries. 
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PHILIPS -sovecTIoW 
TELEVISION 


DEPENDABLE RADIO * ‘PHOTOFLUX” FLASHBULBS * LAMPS AND ’ 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT * SOUND AMPLIFYING INSTALLATIONS 
* PHILISHAVE” ELECTRIC SHAVERS * CINEMA PROJECTORS : CYCLE 

DYNAMO LIGHTING SETS : RECORDING APPARATUS, ETC. 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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WHY YOU SHOULD 
CHOOSE PROJECTION 


TELEVISION _ 


Big picture giving maximum . 
— enjoyment 


= . so 
<= <&g In theory, there is no limit to 


y , ,the size of picture with Pro- 

. (/)- jection Television — but, of 

S Z ‘course, if the picture becomes 

too large it is unsuitable for 

normal home use. The picture on the latest Philips Pro- 

jection receiver is therefore 16 inches by 12 — the ideal 

size for the average home, so that you, your family and 

friends can sit back and enjoy the programmes in maximum 
comfort. 


Flat picture right to the edge of 
the screen 


There are definite reasons why 
Philips Projection gives the best 
_/” picture:—(1) The screen is flat 
right to the edge — which prevents 
all false curves or distortion as well 
as irritating reflections from lamps, 
windows or other objects in the room. (2) There is no glare 
— due to the fact that you don’t have to look directly at the 
source of light, and also because on the dark screen it is not 
necessary to have such intense whites to achieve tone 
contrasts. (3) The gradations of tone are much more subtle. 
Now, therefore, with Philips Projection you can enjoy for 
the first time in your home the sort of picture you have been 
used to all your life on the cinema screen. 


Big picture in comparatively 
small cabinet 


Philips Projection Television also 
gives the most economical picture, 
costing less per square inch of screen 
than any direct viewing model. It is 
economical of space, too — since it 
gives a big picture in a comparatively 
small cabinet. And, of course, the 
workmanship and materials through- 
out are of the highest quality. As 
always, Philips is the name you can 
trust. 


_affair now looks a little more high-Platonic than 


it is usually made out to be. We_read the rather 
Chekhovian story of the failed painter, E. B. 
Kietz, friend of the Wagners in the early Paris 
days and always remembered with—rather con- 
temptuous—affection. 

One important point is the almost complete 
clearing of Cosima’s reputation as editor of her 
husband’s writings, particularly Mein Leben. 
The Burrell Collection, so long as it remained 
a mystery, even after its general contents had 
been made known some twenty years ago through 
a not altogether trustworthy catalogue, was 
widely believed to contain evidence that Cosima 
had seriously doctored the text of Mein Leben 
as published in 1911; Mrs. Burrell had long 
before secured a copy of. the extremely limited 
“secret? edition of 1870-75. But Mr. Burk has 
now. compared the two editions and declares 
Cosima’s editing to be ‘negligible’. He does 
indeed give in an appendix all the names and 
passages, which Cosima suppressed in one section 
of a book familiar on the shelves of English 
second-hand booksellers as Richard Wagner's 
Letters to his Dresden Friends; Uhlig’s daughter 
sold Mrs. Burrell copies of the full texts of the 
letters to her father. But the published text 
came out in 1888 and any editor at that date 
would have had, or at the least would have 
been strongly tempted, to suppress many pr 
names, a certain amount of still only just print- 
able filth, and the evidence of Wagner’s revolu- 
tionary anarchism in the early eighteen-fifties. 

The letters are grouped here according to 
subject, with connecting narrative: not a bad 
method,~ though chronologically confusing. An 
‘appendix’ of more than 160 pages lists and 
describes the entire Burrell Collection, which 
contains materials other than letters, and gives 


- the text of letters that do not fit conveniently 


into the main plan of the book. But the Wagner 
scholar will want the original German texts, 
still unpublished; the translations are enlivened 
by too many colloquial Americanisms and 
anachronisms to be completely satisfactory. 


The Oxford Dictionary of Nursery 
Rhymes. Edited by Iona and Peter 
Opie. Oxford. 30s. 


This plump dictionary is fun, partly for the 
rhymes, 550 of them, partly for the notes; 
partly for sense in the notes; partly for 
riding annotation’s cock-horse to Pedantry 
Cross. There are ways of riding that animal 
about everything. In the matter of nursery 
rhymes you can take the saddle and look for 
hidden meanings, ambiguities, historical origins. 
Or—not always more sensibly—you can trot 
about on folklore’s cock-horse, or the cock-horse 
of bibliography. These editors keep a good stable, 
it is delightful to find. They may not favour 
suggestions that Little Boy Blue was Cardinal 
Wolsey whose father was a butcher and there- 
fore owned flocks, or that the infant of ‘ Hush-a- 
bye, Baby’ was Horus, or that Cock Robin was 
first made up about the fall of Robert Walpole’s 
ministry in 1742. But they always have to men- 
‘tion such speculations, scornfully at times, at 
times saying‘ Well, there might be something 
in it’. So comments that could be to the point 
are crowded out. They have blessedly to say 


that ‘ Mary, Mary, quite contrary’ may (accord- . 


jing to some guessers) be about Popery and 
Protestantism or about Mary Queen of Scots. 
After that, what room is there for commenting 
that-bells and pretty maids were garden flowers 
(and puns too, perhaps) or that cockle shell 
patterns in the border are not quite done with 


' even now? 


” For the bibliographical cock-horse, try ‘ There 
was a little girl and she had a little curl’. The 
problem of its authorship was—yes— very 
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thoroughly discussed in 1946 in the Papers of 
the Bibliographical Society of America’, And 
the folkloré horse, that one, the editors’ favourite, 
paces now and again with a wonderful solemnity. 
“The rhyme is undoubtedly a relic ef something 
once possessed of an awful significance’. 
“Awful’ seems questionable, since the rhyme is 
only the one asking the ladybird to fly away 
home. Which way it flies is divinatory. That is 
not very awful. Of course you tell the ladybird 
that its house is on fire, but then ladybirds 
are sometimes reluctant to fly: you have to wake 
them up and fool them into flying. A fib, but 
again not very awful. 

Mr. and Mrs. Opie do tell you most things 
it has been possible to discover about nursery 
rhymes; and certainly there is point in know- 
ing instead of assuming that several of the most 
imaginative rhymes and riddles, such as ‘ How 


_many miles to Babylon’ (which is not a corrup- 


tion of Babyland, thanks be) or ‘ White bird 
featherless * or ‘ There was a lady loved a swine’, 
go back three hundred years or four hundred, 
or some of them still further. It is the rhymes 
themselves the editors neglect, in the sense that 
they are so often good poetry, verbally and 
rhythmically, and in subject so telling that they 
can be a primer of the poetic hows and whys. 
About quality they risk hardly a word—of their 
own at least. As if in contempt of something 
so littl to do with significance or date, they 
often give the poor instead of the better 
version of a rhyme. ‘ The first day of Christmas’ 
is one example, another is the song about hunt- 
ing the wren. They ignore the way words 
demand or breed other words in the most sensible 
nonsense, and at times ask for meaning just 
where the ‘meaning’ lies in its absence. Also 
they care only to print rhymes which are still 
repeated, not ‘ to resurrect long forgotten pieces ’, 
But isn’t that a mistake? Aren’t forgotten rhymes 
relevant to such a grave encyclopaedia of the 
nursery? Isn’t it a pious act to restore good 
poetry to circulation? 

Here is a dictionary, then, which is moun- 
tainous with erudition but too exclusive. Every 
anthologist confers on his readers the mild 
pleasure of not having done the work and know- 
ing better. Meanly enjoying that pleasure, we can 
think of several excellent rhymes which are 
omitted. One is a counting-out rhyme superior 
to most: 

Ex and squary 

Virgin Mary, 

Vik, vok, 

Little stock. 
Another is a riddle: 


In Mornigan’s park there is a deer, 

Silver horns and golden ear. 

Neither fish, flesh, feather nor bone 

In Mornigan’s park she walks alone. 
The answer, not to leave you guessing, is the 
moon. 


British Imperial Trusteeship, 1783-1850 
By E. R. Mellor. Faber. 42s. 


Humanitarianism has played a greater, more 
effective, and continuous part in the colonial 
policy of Great Britain than in that of any other 
colonial power. Mr. Mellor insists that the 
sequence of events from the beginning of the 
anti-slavery movement to the present Colonial 
Development and Welfare Acts ‘ records a widen- 
ing conception of the underlying and unchang- 
ing principle that human beings, whatever their 
colour and origin, have human rights’. Colonial 
policy today is the final development of that 
trusteeship enunciated by Burke in 1783, trans- 
lated since in practice, which has been the 
distinctive characteristic of Great Britain as an 
Imperial power. Mr. Mellor curveys the applica- 
tion of that policy from the American Revolu- 
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tion to the middle of the nineteenth century. 

He examines British relations with the African 
slaves in the West Indies, the Indian coolie 
emigrants who replaced them as the labour force 
of .the sugar islands, the Bantu and the Hotten- 
tot, the Australian blackfellow, the Maori, and 
the North American Indian. Such a detailed 
description in one volume of the humanitarian 
impulse at work in the colonies supplies a long- 
wanted need, though at an exorbitant cost; by 
the use of evidence from the lesser known sup- 
porters of the antislavery and emancipation 
movements, as well as Colonial Office and Parlia- 
mentary records, Mr. Mellor manages to give 
freshness even to the hackneyed theme. Fairly 
and carefully, he controverts the accusation of 
insincerity brought against the leaders of those 


-movements by Mr. Eric Williams in his Capital- 


ism and Slavery, showing that the dominant 
motive was not selfish economic interest, but 
genuine sympathy. The British Parliament 
agreed to prohibit® slavery at a cost of nearly 
£20,000,000 in cash primarily because they 
believed it to be wrong. 

The book would have been even more useful 
if Mr. Mellor had expanded the constitutional 
implication of imperial trusteeship, the extension 
of Crown Colony government. For the practical 
fulfilment of humanitarian reform was hindered 
by weakness in government (particularly in the 
West Indies), and by administrative difficulties. 
It not only had to overcome colonial lack of 
sympathy and obstruction, but also the prevail- 
ing disinclination to allow state intervention in 
all phases. of life; in any case, it could not be 
carried out without an efficient colonial civil 
service. This explains the groping and flounder- 
ing, the tentative fits and starts, the experiments 
of the period surveyed. When the settlement 
colonies were granted responsible government, 
the welfare of their natives became largely a 
colonial responsibility; Great Britain continued 
her efforts for the Crown Colonies. In imperial 
as well as domestic policy during the past hun-~ 
dred years, legislation has been the offspring of 
a developing social conscience. Appendices, 
including notes on the slave trade and the 
Clapham sect, and a comprehensive bibliography 
further increase the value of this book to 
students, though the notes, which require con- 
stant reference, are annoyingly placed at chapter 
ends. For the general reader who can follow 
the narrative uninterrupted, this is a reliable, 
interesting, and stimulating account of a pre- 
dominant aspect of British colonial policy. 


The Speaking Oak. Edited by James 
Reeves. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
Enlightened literary taste, like a new scientific 
theory, takes time to sink to text-book level, and 
many are no doubt still being instructed that 
John Drinkwater is a modern poet and that the 
atom consists of two kinds of particles. The 
Speaking Oak, a miscellany of English poetry 


and prose, is therefore to be welcomed, for’ 


though the kind of taste it embodies has been 
extant among cultivated people for twenty or 
thirty years it will surely open fresh vistas for 
some of the ‘ Sixth Forms, Training Colleges 
and Adult Classes’? which the anthologist en- 
visages in his Preface as making use of it. Old 


_.poetry is represented by Skelton, Donne, Swift 


and suchlike, new by Hopkins, Eliot, Lawrence, 
Vachel Lindsay, Ransom and Arthur -Waley. 
“The Lake Isle of Innisfree’ is debunked by 
Graves: Housman discloses that poetry aims 
below the belt. The prose gua prose is rather 
less revolutionary, though the extracts from 
Peacock, Stephen Crane and Howards End are 
obviously on the right line. Mr. Reeves appends 
sensible and informative commentaries on his 
chosen pieces and a useful list of books for 
further reading. 
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~ CRITIC ON THE HEARTH — 7 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


TELEVISION 
Donald and a Rare Bird 


©THE Witp Duck’ was.a triumph, a television 
triumph; perhaps the best dramatic presentation 
I have yet seen in this still medium medium. If 
Ibsen takes first credit, let us parcel out some 
unstinted praise to those concerned in so un- 
usual an event as an artistic success. The play 
was described as having been ‘ produced’ by 
Tan Atkins and ‘directed’ by Tatiana Lieven. 


Scene from Ibsen’s ‘The Wild Duck’, televised on 
March 2. Left to right: Herbert Lomas as Old Ekdal, 
Marcia Ashton as Hedvig, Freda Bamford as Gina, and 

Marius Goring as Hjalmar 


In this case, the honours are even, if I am right 
in assuming that while one of this blessed pair 
worked on the interpretation of the play, t’other 
sat aloft and did the actual business of setting 
the cameras to worry the finished article. I also 
fancy I know who, or which, did what. But does 
everybody know? And as our American rivals 
use the term director where we should say pro- 
ducer and vice versa, would it nat be wise to 
have a special set of labels for these infinitely 
‘important roles? 

The Max Faber adaptation was again 
shown to be the true ‘helper and_ server’ 
of the old Master. The dialogue may lose, must 
lose, a lot in translation (we find it hard to 
realise, I am told, the poetic overtones of even 
Ibsen’s flattest and most naturalistic sounding 
phrases), but it sounds in this version neither 
dated, stilted, nor too sharply localised. And 
what dialogue it is; every sentence charged with 
the combustible of Ibsen’s idea, so that the play 
runs forward like 'the flame running along a 
fuse toward the inevitable bang. How lucky,xare 
the Ekdals compared with, say, the Dales in 
this. The whole school of chit-chat comedy 
stands condemned when one hears dialogue like 


this; instead of the meanderings dear to British 
drawing-room comedy, with ‘ Was it the Wed- 
nesday or the Tuesday?’ and ‘One lump or 
two? ’, twisting and turning like a weevil in wet 
sawdust, here is dialogue which thrusts relent- 
lessly. And, you may think, too insistently? Is it 
not the cancellation of genius to multiply 
symbols so? Of course we cotton on about the 
wild duck (who dives to the bottom), but what 
of those photographic re-touching materials, 
with which so much poetic play is made? 
No doubt, we can see them as symbols of 
insincerity, tools for cheating true appear- 
ances; but I confess they (symbolically) 
stick in my throat. 

Yet the great attack on ‘ idealists’, the 
ubiquitous ‘do-gooders’ of our society, 
remains marvellously potent. It also gives 
your good actor infinite scope. Gregers, 
idealist and do-gooder in chief, is the 
most difficult role, because he must appear 
at once sympathetic and hatefully stupid 
where other people’s feelings are concerned. 
I thought Geoffrey Keen managed it very 
well. Marius Goring had a good time with 
the maddening Hyjalmar; it could perhaps 
have been bigger as a performance, but 
then, better, in television, caution than 
excess. In support, Walter Fitzgerald’s 
Dr. Relling, prototype of how many clear- 
eyed doctors of the stage, was quite perfect. 
The other famous roles collided (for me) 
with some challenging memories. Was 
Marcia Ashton as good as the Bergner or 
Mai Zetterling? No, but she had us in 
tears at the right moment and seemed 
most touchingly identified with the char- 
acter of Hedvig. Freda Bamford did well 
by the incurably stupid Gina, and Herbert 
Lomas, who must be tired of praise by 
now, was an admirable Old Ekdal (if not 
the best I recall). This was good acting. 
But for once the television camera was 
really helpful. On the stage the Ibsenite 
intimacy is difficult to achieve—that room, 
with the attic where the guests retire to 
shoot rabbits! (I have every sympathy with 
lowbrows who feel that they can accept 
everything but that.) Without insisting on 
details, television works 
easily towards creating just 
the required sort of in- 
timacy. The other week we 
saw it as the enemy of 
Verdian opera. Here it was 
Ibsen’s good friend. 

Another thing; Ibsen’s 
parlour dynamics and style 
of conversation respond to 
the highest sort of concen- 
tration. With Chekhov (say), 
the eye must be ever wide- 
ranging, turning away per- 
haps from the main conver- 
sation to watch a silent 
character over by the french 
window. Not so with. Ibsen. 
We can all bend our heads 
together round the lamp. 
‘How warm it is, how peace- 
ful .. . (bang) what was 
that? ’ ‘ Only grandpa shoot- 
ing rabbits in the attic’. 

Let us have more Ibsen, 
and soon; this “ Wild Duck’, 


Marcel Marceau in one of his portrayals as Bip 


compared to the new plays, or that Somerset 
Maugham exhumation which we watched last 
Sunday, was wildly gay and exciting: 

In the matter of solos we have had some 
pleasant surprises, not least an unheralded visit 
from Marcel- Marceau, the greatest mime alive, 
in the opinion of some, and at least a runner- 
up of Massine, Barrault and Chaplin. His art 
was of course perfectly suited to television. His 
Bip (champion) and Bip (afraid to bathe a sore 
thumb) are gems. He must come back. He should 
be hired permanently to rest those dreary pup- 
pets we see so overmuch. 

Another rare bird was our national Donald 
Wolfit, late of the Old Vic, giving us Macbeth’s 
gooseflesh in the sitting-room. If Lieder singers 
and pianists, why not actors reciting? This too 
must be followed up. I also enjoyed another 
dose of symphonic patterns by Christian 


Simpson. Strange, but not ineffective, to be 
levered away from the white waistcoats of the 


Donald Wolfit in his recital of speeches from Shakespeare on March 7 
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orchestra on to a platform where pre-Raphaelite 
ladies were footing it, all greenery-yallery, to 
Fauré’s pavane. How correct, too, is the deport- 
ment of the orchestra. I admired greatly the 
fiddlers, who sat, in Sir Henry’s famous phrase, 
*sawrin’ away regardless’ while those big 
ballerinas whizzed in and out among them in 


the Kaiserwaltz. Puitie Hope-WALLACE 


. BROADCAST DRAMA 


Talking It Over 


PATRICK HAMILTON seldom disappoints. If he 
does, we feel like the guests at Timon’s banquet 
when the dishes, elaborately covered, contained 


- only warm water. It was so, I am afraid, with 


“Caller Anonymous’ (Home). This turned—out 
to. be a cautionary tale, a warning to telephone 
pests. If it has stopped any warped young man 
from ringing up young women at 12.45 a.m. 
and pelting them with obscenities, then the 
piece has done admirable service. But, as written 
at present, it seems to be a potential Guignol 
drama that has gone wrong: it crumples just 
when it should be sharpened to a final stab. 
Agreed, it is cheerful to know that the pestered 
girl has*her revenge, that she can tell the pest— 
whose voice has dwindled now to a miserable 
whine—exactly what she thinks about him, 
“showing her disapprobation ’, as Shaw’s Lady 
Brit. would, say. Even so, we feel cheated. The 
author might have offered some dramatic twist, 
some kink: it is all too plain. 

Mr. Hamilton understands, better than most 
people, the value of suspense. He begins in 
chilling style—the 'telephone-bell late at night; 
the voice, falsely genial, that grates into a sneer, 
spits into venom. Certainly he keeps us listening 
at first. Then, once we are ‘in th’ alarm of fear 
caught up’, the play ceases to alarm. We are 
told what is going to happen—and it duly hap- 
pens. After the production I read The Slaves 
of Solitude again for the sake of meeting 
Patrick Hamilton in his true form, and came 
there upon that master-bore, the horrible Mr. 
Thwaites. He reads ‘what is known, in vulgar 
parlance, as a “thriller” or “ blood-curdler ”, I 
believe. It serves pour passer le temps’. Thwaites 
might have been speaking of ‘Caller Anony- 
mous’. It was prefaced on the air by the cheerful 
snippet, ‘ This Is Impossible’, in which Gladys 
Young and Val Gielgud showed cunningly what 
can be done with an inflection. (I hope that Mr. 
X and Miss Z were listening.) 

One thing: it is hard to fault the radio tech- 
nique of ‘Caller Anonymous’, with its linked 
telephone conversations. This is a play for the 
air, no other medium. Geoffrey Wincott served 
it well as the many-voiced anonymous pest, the 
rat on the line. Barbara Couper, also a true 
technician, had some likable telephone calls in 
“Goodbye Just Now’ (Home), a play—about 
various shades of love—that managed to be un- 
pretentiously wise and vivacious, and was spoken 
in the Vein by the dramatist herself, as the right 
kindof Mum, and the cast directed by Peter 
Watts. I enjoyed Nell Ballantyne’s way on the 
telephone as a Scottish confidante. Her accent is 
a rebuke to players who deal in mock-turtle 
Scots. (Alas, poor Doric!) 

I am not certain what Shaw, with his im- 


. peccable ear, would have made of some of the 


accents in ‘Major Barbara’ (Third), but a 
major conversation-piece came vigorously to 
radio, and the performance grew with the play. 
St. John Ervine, in a preface, acknowledged the 
quality of the great second act, but thought that 
Shaw had muffed the rest. 
‘Henry VIII’ as a comparison, we found our- 
selves murmuring, ‘Be sad, as we would make 
e’. Never mind: ‘Barbara’ proved, as usual, 
to be an exhilarating argle-bargle. Joyce 
Redman’s fire, Howieson Culff’s eloquence in a 
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tricky part, and the springboard-voice that 
Harcourt Williams chose for the sweetness-and- 
light of Cusins (he became ‘my young friend ’, 
not ‘ Euripides’, at the close), all helped to put 
this well up in the current Shaw series. 

The charmingly stylised conversations in 
“Swann in Love’ (Third) were for the circle of 
Proustians. If those outside it listened self- 
consciously, no doubt they discerned Pamela 
Hansford Johnson’s sympathy and invention, 
and they would certainly have recognised 
Arthur Young’s assurance in establishing charac- 
ter. Max Miller, one-man conversation-piece, is 
some distance from Proust. He packs Hoxton 
into a syllable, but we lose a lot when we cannot 
see the rainbow-quilted suit, the pursed mouth, 
and the beady-glittering eye. In the amiable 
medley of ‘ Variety Bandbox’ (Light) he told a 
run of stories of which we must murmur—since 
he suggests the formula himself— Not too good, 

> 
but it’s not bad ’. if C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Every Man in his Humour 


NOBODY WOULD DREAM of assuming that because 
a man is a good quarryman he must necessarily 
be a good sculptor or that a skilled butcher 
is bound to be a first-rate cook, and yet it is 
generally believed, I have noticed, that an 
eminent writer must ipso facto be a good 
speaker. The idea springs, no doubt, from the 
vulgar error that writing is a simple job, mere 
unskilled labour, no apprenticeship required; that 
all a man needs to become a writer is a pencil, 
pen, or typewriter and a supply of paper. As for 
his raw materials, words, they are inexhaustible 
and cost neither sterling nor dollars. The art of 
public speaking is equally simple: all the speaker 
has to do is to get on his hind legs and let fly. 

No doubt this heresy will continue unabated 
because those who hold it are not inclined to 
switch on the Third Programme. Had they done 
so on Tuesday evening last week they would 
have received condign correction from James 


‘Thurber. Mr. Thurber is an excellent draughts- 


man and he has contributed generously to the 
gaiety of nations, yet my duty as critic compels 
me to state that his broadcast was by a long 
chalk the worst I have ever heard. Unlike the 
curate’s egg it was unredeemed by any local 
excellences. Its substance was heavy, flavourless, 
and indigestible, and its delivery a_ hesitant 
mumble not always articulate. Its title, ‘ Humour 
in America’, roused a keen appetite, and when 
the moment came to switch on I was all set for 
a feast of reason. But I reminded myself that 
humour is a serious subject and so that I had no 
right to expect that Mr. Thurber would be 
funny at its expense, since to analyse the par- 
ticular quality of a nation’s humour requires 
acute criticism; but knowing him as a writer I 
confidently hoped not only that he would wield 
the critical pick to some purpose but that sparks 
would be struck in the process. In this, as in all 
else, I was disappointed and I can only guess 
at the cause, for though a good writer may lack 
the art of speaking and broadcasting he can 
hardly fail, if he seriously sets about it, to write 
a good script. But the truth is, I think, that. Mr. 
Thurber did not write a script at all: his broad- 
cast was only too unmistakably extempore. Not 
only that: he mentioned, in passing, his anti- 
pathy to the radio, from which we conclude that 
his talk was as little fun for him as it was for us. 
Why then consent to broadcast? Perhaps because 
the B.B.C. pressed him to do so and he felt it 
would-be unfriendly to refuse. 

By Friday I had so far recovered my equa- 
nimity as to be able to take a little Light-refresh- 
ment and I turned on ‘One Minute, Please’. 
In this a team of three women compete with a 
team of three men and each member in turn is 
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called upon to talk for one minute without repe- 
tition, hesitation, wandering from the point, or 
infringing a certain rule, on a subject sprung on 
him or her by Roy Plomley, who controls pro- 
ceedings. The sides last week were Faith Bailey, 
Patricia Burke, and Ann Lancaster, versus Jimmy 
Edwards, Reginald Purdell, and Jack Sherry, and 
each of them showed a surprising proficiency in 
verbal improvisation. Jack Sherry in particular 
achieved a staggering speed and volvbility in 
the subject of cooking eggs. It is an amusing 
game and the players evidently enjoyed them- 
selves to a degree which robbed them of any 
consciousness of the microphone. No listener but 
the most inexorable highbrow could have refused 
to succumb to the general joviality. 


MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
Under which King? 


FOR THE PAST FORTNIGHT the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra has been placed under the diréction of 
Signor Vittorio Gui. Whether or not his rotation 
of conductors is a good thing in principle, like 
the rotation of crops, listeners have had little 
cause for complaint about the performances either 
under Mr. Goossens or the present conductor. 
Now that the orchestra has a conductor-in-chief 
rather than a permanent conductor responsible 
for the great bulk of the broadcast orchestral 
music, it is at least wise to give the visiting 
conductors a tour of duty lasting several weeks 


_rather thag chopping and changing them about 


for each concert. Players and conductor have 
some chance of accustoming themselves to each 
other’s idiosyncrasies. 

-That Signor Gui is an excellent conductor 
we had evidence at Edinburgh, where he gave 
the most exquisitely finished performances 
of ‘Cosi fan tutte’ and directed the 
orchestra with authority and charm. For his 
present visit he has chosen jnteresting pro-' 
grammes, nicely balanced between the not too 
hackneyed classics and a wide variety of modern 
works. Signor Gui brings to the Viennese 
classics, represented by Haydn and Mozart, 
Schubert and the less Olympian of Beethoven, 
an elegance of touch and a sunny warmth which 
bring out their Mediterranean affinities. Only 
in the finales of Mozart’s ‘ Prague’ Symphony 
and Haydn’s No. 102 in B flat he allowed his 
desire for pace to outstrip the orchestra’s powers 
of articulation. The players responded brilliantly 
to the demands made upon them, but at that 
speed the notes could not be given their due 
weight and value. 

Among the less familiar classics was Schub:rt’s 
“Mass in G’, a compact and charming (if that 
adjective may be permitted in this context) 
setting of the liturgy composed at the age of 
eighteen. Provided one expected of it neither 
Bachian profundities nor the maturer Schubert- 
ian invention, it was a work well worth hearing 
—and deserving of better performance by the 
choir, whose sopranos went woefully out of 
tune. It is always interesting to see how a com- 
poser will tackle the Credo, where his problem 
is to transform the d‘fficult sentences of the 
declaration of Faith hammered out with much 
heat at Nicaea into a cogent musical composi- 
tion. Schubert’s solution here is to bind the_ 
whole together with an ostinato bass. Th? result 
is quite effective in performance and I cannot 
agree with one critic’s curt dismissal of it as ‘a 
garrulous string bass’. 

The modern pieces included Seite s effec- 
tive diablerie, the Overture to ‘Bv!fagor’, 
Stravinsky’s ‘Song of the Nightinzale’, and 
Bloch’s ‘Sche'omo’. In the last Zara Nelsova 
gave a most eloquent performan-e of the 
rhapsodical: solo, which yet never> lapses into 
shapelessness. Stravinsky’s tone-poeny made one 
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want to hear the original opera again, from 
whose music the Stravinsky of 1917 purged all 
»that was lyrical! and immediately attractive, 
‘Jeaving only the queer chinoiseries, which were 
so effective in their original context. 

_ Here is a hint for the operatic department 
at Broadcasting Hause, who gave us a most 
successful English version of Nino Rota’s ‘I 


Due Timidi’. 


Banchieri’s ‘Festino’ will be performed in 


HE emergence of opera at Florence in 

1597 was something so entirely new to 

the world of music that historians have 

made many efforts to discover an 
ancestry for it—‘ opera before opera’; but the 
more closely we study these supposed: anticipa- 
tions the more we are forced to the conclusion 
that opera had no ancestors. The error arises 
from the inevitable tendency to look at opera 
from the point of view of what it is now instead 
of what it was at its first initiation. It is true 
that as it developed it absorbed many of the 
musical devices which had preceded it, but its 
first creators consciously and deliberately repu- 
diated them. The most conspicuous of these 
-‘anticipations’ was the so-called ‘dramatic 
madrigal’ of which the ‘ Amfiparnaso’ of 
Orazio Vecchi (composed 1594) is the classical 
example. That work has recently attained a 
certain popularity in England in the form of 
a puppet-show, and it certainly must be con- 
ceded that as a puppet-show it makes a most 
‘delightful entertainment and that the puppet- 
show explains to modern English audiences 
things which for its original singers would have 
needed no explanation at all. Vecchi himself 
says in the sung prologue that instead of looking 
‘at it we are to listen, and this is a flat contra- 
diction of opera, because opera is not and never 
has been opera unless we see it in action with 
our eyes. The refusal to take Vecchi at his word 
has been encouraged by some of the later 
imitators of Vecchi, whose ‘madrigal dramas’ 
were not even’ written until real opera had 
become ‘firmly established. 

The most notable of these imitators was the 
prolific Adriano Banchieri (1567-1634) of 
Bologna, who was a monk, organist, and finally 
abbot of the Olivetan monastery of San Michele 
in Bosco on the hill just outside Bologna on the 
south-east. He wrote a good deal of church 
music and several instruction-books on plain- 
song, but that did not prevent his being a 
musical humorist and a literary humorist too. 
He was’ a learned student of the Bolognese 
dialect, and author of the third part of that 
famous tale begun by Giulio Cesare Croce 
(friend of Orazio. Vecchi), Bertoldo, Bertoldino 
e Cacasenno. His first musical publication was 
“La Pazzia Senile’ (1598), an obvious imitation 
of the ‘Amfiparnaso’ (which he. greatly 
admired), but in a much simpler style; it had 
several reprints and was followed a few years 
later by ‘ Prudenza Giovenile’ (1607), which is 
almost a duplicate of it. Both show us the 
familiar characters of the Comedy of Masks, 
and both are set for three voices only. It seems 
that the singers were all men, who sang in 
falsetto when they had to represent women. 
Banchieri always wrote long and humorous pre- 
faces to his works, from which it is quite clear 
that they were not meant to be acted. 

As these ‘ dramas’ were purely domestic enter- 
tainments for private parties it is quite possible 
that there may have been some occasional 
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The most interesting of the modern works was 
the Suite from Dallapiccolla’s ‘Marsia’. Whether 
it is good ballet-music I take leave to doubt; it 
seemed insufficiently interesting in its rhythms. 
But it is fascinatingly beautiful and successfully 
translates into music a great poetic theme. It 
was unkind to top up the evening with another 
of Michael Tippett’s exhaustingly intellectual 
talks in the Schonberg series, followed by 


Shrovetide Music 
By EDWARD J. DENT 


‘dressing-up’ of an impromptu kind; but the 
preface to the second edition of ‘ Saviezza 
Giovenile’ (as it was named in 1628) makes a 
sarcastic gibe at the ‘modern’ atto scenico 
rappresentativo which shows that that was the 
last thing Banchieri was aiming at. His other 
entertainment works, such as the ‘Barca di 
Venezia per Padova ’—‘ The boat from Venice 
to Padua ’—(1605) are miscellaneous collections 
of about twenty pieces each arranged to form an 
evening’s amusement. Most of them are comic 
and in dialect, with a few serious madrigals in 
between; there is always a prologue and epilogue 
inviting the guests to the party and saying 
goodbye. The ‘Festino nella sera del Giovedi 
Grasso ’—-‘ Party for the evening of Shrove 
Thursday ’"—(1608), which is to be sung in the 
Third Programme on March 19 and 20, follows 
the same scheme. First comes a long chattering 
address in prose, evidently to be spoken aloud 
by _the leader in the character of ‘Modern 
Pleasure’, who describes how he has been stop- 
ped on the stairs by an old gentleman who calls 
himself “Ancient Severity’; after a squabble 
between them the speaker describes another 
squabble in the kitchen between the cook and 
the parlour-maid which is a gibe at the 
musicologists who argued over musical theory 
on a basis of ancient Greek philosophy. The 
jokes are difficult for a,modern reader to under- 
stand completely, but the preface sums up to a 
defence of enjoyment against pedantry. 

The music then begins (1)—‘if you want to 
have a good time, come to the party’. The first 
arrivals (2) are Pantaloon and two aged gondo- 
liers, Uncle Simon and Uncle John, who dance 
together grotesquely, singing of course in 
Venetian, followed by (3) two peasant girls 
singing a Tuscan folksong, accompanied by the 
male voices which imitate instruments described 
as lira and biobo or cacapensieri; the two ‘ lyres’ 
are evidently bass-viols. Florio’s Dictionary does 
not mention the biobd, but under cacapensieri, 
or more politely, scacciapensieri he gives ‘a kind 
of country-fiddle or croud, a bagpipe, jews-harp 
or trump’. After- this come two madrigals (4 
and 5), the second of which is an imitation of 


~ Leone-Leoni’s madrigal ‘Dimmi Clori gentil’ 


(in Bell’ Alba, 1602); the lower voices in that 
sing a love-song while two sopranos represent 
nightingales, but Banchieri’s is not so strictly 
realistic. A masquerade of lovers now enter (6) 
imitating lutes and harpsichords to introduce a 
lively dance (7), ‘lo Spagnoletto’, which is in 
the familiar style of Gdstoldi’s (and Morley’s) 
ballets, after which they sing (8) a madrigale 
artificiosé in the elaborate manner of Marenzio 
to the favourite words ‘ Ardo si ma non t’amo’, 
and (9) a canzonetta of more cheerful character. 

Now (10) comes one of the uproariously funny 
scenes. As the company cannot think what to do 
next, they ask Aunt Bernardina to tell them a 
story. The old lady is evidently a family joke; 
she is only too delighted to oblige and starts off 
very seriously with a nursery tale about a baker’s 
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Hindemith’s ‘Ludus Tonalis’, a magnificent 
composition which should be heard by an ear 
fresh and unwithered by two hours’ close 
attention. 
DyYNELEY HusSEY 

P.S. At the second performance of Schubert’s 
Mass in G on Sunday, the choral singing was 
far more lively and in tune than in the first 
performance criticised above.—D.H. 


the Third Programme at 8.35 p.m. on Wednesday, March 19, and 6.35 p.m. on March 20 


wife who had a magpie that could talk like a 
little boy. She takes her time over it, punctuated 
by her nephews with humorous commenis— 
“Yes? Go on! What did it say?’ It called the 
kitchen maid a pig, and the nephews burst out 
laughing; finally the cage fell down, and ‘ what 
happened to the magpie?’ Aunt Bernardina 
loses her temper and replies with a quite un- 
printable remark. The ‘noble spectators’ are 
now invited (11) to listen to (12) an exercise 
in counterpoint on a plainsong, improvised by 
a cuckoo, an owl, a cat, and a doz, the bass 
singing the canto fermo to the words ‘ Nulla 
fides gobbis similiter est zoppis’; a ‘serious 
madrigal’ (13) of great charm follows immedi- 
ately. The next item (14) is an intermezzo of 
spindle-makers offering the ladies their wares; 
the point of this number depends on double 
meanings not to be explained here. The spindle- 
makers go away singing (15) another madrigal 
to words by Guarini treated in very curious 
rhythms. 

Another game (16) is called for to amuse the 
ladies; the men recite a tongue-twister which 
the ladies are to repeat at once. Here it is: 

Sopr’ il ponte a fronre del fonie vi stava un 

Conte; 
Cadd@’ il ponte nel fonte e il Conte si ruppe il 
fronte. 

“You go too quick! slower, please’. Fhe men 
ing it again slower, but the ladies always get 
it wrong. Suddenly the clock strikes three; it 
is supper-time (by Italian reckoning 9 p.m.). 
We must wash our hands (17) and go to supper; 
the salad is ready. Supper naturally calls for a 
drinking of healths (18); the butler and toast- 
master (tenor) brings out. various wines and the 
others drink in turn, each voice remaining silent 
after drinking until they all join (19) to drink 
the health of the company. Unexpectedly—it is 
described as sproposito—(20) comes in the 
rag-and-bone man, represented by Banchieri 
elsewhere and by other composers. Lastly (21), 
“Modern Pleasure’ takes leave of the guests and 
invites all and sundry to come to his next 
madrigal party. 

To a modern English audience all these Italian 
“entertainment madrigals’, sung at a formal 
concert, and with no refreshments or drinks, 
may sound rather dull if we do not unde-stand 
the words, which give us a vivid picture of 
Italian social life at the end of the sixteenth 
century. We have to imagine that we are there 
ourselves to sing and enjoy an evening’s musical 
tomfoolery; we know all the company, for we 
have often been invited before; we understand 
all the local dialects, all the topical jokes and 
the curious double meanings. Banchieri, like 
Vecchi and many other madrigal composers and 
poets, was a priest, but his ecclesiastical habit 
certainly did not inhibit him’ or anyone else 
from the enjoyment of unprintable humour. 
“Modern Pleasure’ has not invited us to a 
lecture on musical history. We are there to pull 
crackers and put on paper caps. 
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The advent ot Long-Playing Records fice 
opened up a wonderful vista for music 
lovers. Not only are these records a 
remarkable technical achievement, but 
the music available on them is the very 
finest. The forthcoming April issue of 
E.M.G.’s own independent. record review 
“The Monthly Letter” is devoted to 
reviews of the best issues of DECCA and 
also NIXA, and it forms an invaluable 
guide to the merits of the very many 
works already on L.P. A single i issue costs 
1j/- post free; .a year’s subscription 
8|/- post free. 

This is but one of the many sides of 


E.M.G. service to gramophone listeners. 


E.M.G. HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES, LTD. 
6, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD ST., W.1 


Telephone: 
MUSeum 9971-2-3 


Between Tottenham Court Road 
and Oxford Circus 


There are rugs 
for travellers... 


especially well-to-do 
travellers. But for stay- 
at-homes, there’s 

first class comfort with 
a Gayledour Rug. 
For hearth or 
bedside—just 
the ticket. 


14 lovely Colours 
6 sizes 


choice of 3 shapes 
Send for free folder NOW 


But for stay-at-homes ... 
It’s a 


GAYLEDOQURENUG 


Aj Please send me copy of the Gayledour Rug Booklet giving 
| colours, sizes. shapes and prices, without cost or obligation. 


| Name 


| Address... 
| BRAMHOPE FLOOR FURNISHINGS LTD., DEPT. LC, 


8-10 WAKEFIELD ROAD, DRIGHLINGTON, NR. BRADFORD, YORKS. 


LISTENER , oe 


ecause people prefer to do their insurance 
usiness in their own homes, the Man from the 
rudential is a welcome visitor in 6,000,000°°~™ 
ritish homes. For more than a century, . 
ountless families have relied on his friendly 
ounsel. His advice is often sought on 
roblems other than insurance. His work 
akes him along country lanes and crowded 
treets ...a familiar figure, a man respected 

n his community for the service he brings. 


The man from the Prudential 


£ 34. 8. 0) This price does not 
include microphone 
Plus £1.1.0 Insurance, Pkg., Carr. 
This entirely NEW version of the famous PREMIER 
MAGNETIC TAPE RECORDER incorporates the latest 
model Lane Tape Table which is madéto high standards 
and includes features ensuring low level of ** WOW” 
and ‘*FLUTTER’’ throughout Me full length of tape. 
Provision for FAST REWIND AND FORWARD RUN 
in less than 1 min, in either direction. 


THREE MOTORS obviating friction drive. 


HIGH FIDELITY RECORD/PLAYBACK (1 br. 


approx. playing). The Table-is fitted with high 
fidelity record play-back head of new design 
, wound to high impedance.and a separate A.C. 
Erase Head. The Heads are half track size allow- 
ing approx. 1 hr. playing from standard 1,200 ft. 
Reel of Tape. 3 

TAPE SPEED 73 in. sec. 

For use on A.C. 200/250, 50 cycles mains only. 
SPECIAL FEATURES of the Amplifier include 
separate Bass and Treble lift controls, high and 
low gain input Sockets, Record Playback Indica- 
tor, etc. May be fed from Microphone, Pick-up 
or directly from the Speaker terminals of your radio. 


ALSO SUPPLIED AS A KIT 


£29. 8.0 


(plus 15]- Carriage, Packing) 
Including ALL parts, Valves, Cabinet, 
Loudspeaker, Lane Tape Table, etc., but 

excluding microphone 
The Kit incorporates the NEW MODEL LANE 
TAPE TABLE already assembled and ready for 
INSTRUCTIONAL use, a 6 VALVE SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
BOOKLET 2/6 AMPLIFIER KIT including Bias and Erase 
This is credited if a Oscillator for use with the above unit, and a 
WELL MADE WALNUT FINISHED TABLE 
CABINET to house the complete unit. Outside 
dimensions when closed: Height 134", Length 
17", Depth 134", 
EachUNIT maybe PURCHASED SEPARATELY 
Premier Amp. Kit inc. 8" Speaker £7.19.6 
2/6 Packing and Carriage 
Premier Table Cabinet £4.18.6 
S]- Packing and Carriage 
New Lane Tape Table £16.10.0 
7/6 Packing and Carriage 


PREMIER RADIO COMPANY ss 20 oor 
(REGD.) ESTAB. 40 YEARS SCOTCH BOY Magnetic Tape. With 
B. H. Morris & Co. (Radio) ) Leds, this high quality tape a frequency 


(Dept. L.), 207, EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W.2 [279¢ 2f 30 .cp.s to 9,000 c.p.s, at 


= tape speed of 74 in. sec. can be readily 
Tekphones; AMBassador 4033 and PADdington 3271/2 achieved. 1,200{t. Recls—35/- ea, 


MOVING COIL HIGH 
FIDELITY MICRO- 
PHONES recommend- 
ed for use with the Unit 
are available from stock 
from £5.12.6. 


NOW being DEMONSTRATED 


a On our STAND No. 210 at the 
DAILY MAIL” IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION 
Ground Ficor * Chiidren’s Section * Olympia 


and also at the address below 


complete Kit of the Tape 
Recorder is ordered. 


MARCH is T952>-" 


<2 
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SUCCESS WITH YEAST 

MANY OF MY FRIENDS regard yeast and yeast 
cookery as something too mystzrious to tamper 
with, thereby missing one of the cook’s greatest 
thrills. There is something joyous about ‘the 
exciting growth of yeast, with its~ millions of 
organisms heaving and bubbling like yel ow sea- 
foam in the centre of a bowl of inert flour. And 
is there anything more delicious than the smell 
of freshly-baked bread in a house? x 

Looking through recipes, it strikes me that 
several points are not sufficiently stressed for 
success—warmth, for one. Too much stress can- 
not be placed on the warm, even temperature 
required: a warm bowl, warm flour, warm 
cloth, warm tins, warm liquid, warm hands. ‘(If 
your hands are cold dip them in cold water and 
dry briskly.) In bread making, the right tempera- 
ture for the liquid used is obtained by one part 
boiling to two parts cold. When the sponge is 


setting, sprinkle a little flour on top to prevent _ 


evaporation. Yeast must be perfectly fresh, 
crumbly, putty-coloured, moist but not sticky. 

When it comes to kneading, do it quickly and 
vigorously to avoid chilling the dough. Get a 
rhythm into it. Hum a waltz if it helps as you 
turn the dough clockwise, first with one clenched 
floured hand and then with the other. Dough 
is kneaded enough when it no longer sticks to 
your fingers, when it feels spongy and elastic, 
and, when dented, regains its shape. 5 

Now it is set to prove, as it is called, because 
it has to rise again. Make a deep cross on top 
of the dough—it helps later to see if the dough 
has properly risen. And what other signs are 
there? You should find it doubled in bulk, the 
dough feeling tense and swollen, the cross 
having almost disappeared. ’ 

When moulding the loaves knock very lightly 
to distribute the enclosed air evenly. 

Baking time is easily worked out: #? lb. of 
flour takes approximately % hour; 13 lb. takes 


THE LISTENER 


 Broadeast Suggestions for the 


1% hours, and so on. Bread is done when the 


loaf shrinks away from the sides of the tin, and 
when it is tapped sounds hollow. Cool the bread 
upside down and out of draughts. : 

Here are some of the commonest kinds of 
failure in bread making, with some probable 
causes : 

Heavy bread: insufficient rising; chilling 
dough; overheating when setting, so killing the 
yeast outright. 

Large irregular holes: under-kneading. 

Collapsed dough: dough too greatly over- 
proved. ; 

Too-close texture: over-kneading (losing air). 

Sour: stale yeast; over-rising; over-heating 
when proving; chilling; too cool an oven. 

ANNE BEATON 


STUFFED CABBAGE 


Here are the ingredients: 

12 medium-sized cabbage leaves 

~ Mince 

Tomato juice 

Stock and seasoning 

Wash the cabbage leaves, and blanch them 3 or 4 
minutes in boiling water. Drain and cool, then 
spread out on a pastry board and season with 
salt, pepper, and paprika. 

Prepare the mince in advance. The mince can 
be any left-over meat, ham or sausage meat, 
flavoured with some chopped onion, cooked in a 
little dripping, and mixed with a little bread 
soaked in cold water, squeezed dry, then 
crumbled. _ Add 3 tablespoons of rice, par- 
boiled in stock, salt, pepper, and chopped 
parsley, all thoroughly mixed and made into 
balls the size of a tangerine. 

Place each ball in the centre of the cabbage 
leaf and make secure. You can do this by tying 
each with a piece of thread, or by sticking in a 
cocktail stick. 

Put a layer of pieces of fat bacon in the 
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Housewife 


bottom of a saucepan. Cover with layers of 
carrot, turnip, and onion pressed well one on 
the other. Put the pan on the heat and start 
cooking dry for a few minutes, then add some 
tomato juice and a little bone stock, sufficient 
just to cover the vegetables. Place balls on top. 
Cover with greaseproof paper, and cook in a 
very moderate oven for a good hour. To serve: 
use vegetables as a garnish, and after straining 
reduce the gravy by boiling to about half the 
quantity, add a few drops of lemon juice to 
flavour, and place a slice of lemon on each ball. 
ANN Harpy 


Notes on Contributors 


CHESTER WiILMOT (page 407): military cor- 
respondent of The Observer; author of The 
Struggle for Europe 

TERENCE PRITTIE (page 409): Manchester 
Guardian correspondent in Germany 

Rr. Hon. P. C. GORDON WALKER (page 411): 
M.P. (Labour)' for Smethwick since 1945; 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions, 1950-51; Student and Tutor at Christ 
Church, Oxford, 1931-40; author of Restate- 
ment of Liberty, etc. 

Guy CHAPMAN (page 417): Professor of Modern 
History at Leeds University; author of 
Beckford, a biography, etc. 

FELLO ATKINSON, A.R.I.B.A. (page 419): Fourth 
Year Master at the Architectural Association 
School of Architecture and _ practising 
a-chitect 

SiR WALTER MOBERLY, G.B.E., K.C.B. (page 426): 
Chairman of the University Grants Com- 
mittee, 1935-49; Vice-Chancellor of Man- 
chester University, 1926-34 author of The 
Crisis in the University 

ERNEST DUDLEY (page 430): author of many 
detective stories and popular radio features, in- 
cluding ‘ The Armchair Detective’ 


Crossword No. 1,141. 


Homonymous. 


By Topher 


Prizes (for the first.three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, value 
? 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, March 20 


paps Pade ded Steere 
els iid Bee 


In 38 cases the word to be entered in the diagram~is 
a homonym (in some instances regrettably approximate). of 
the word or words actually clued. 


CLUES—ACROSS 
1. It is raised by the victors (4). 5. Cut like reversed 
pledge (S). 9. Token gesture (4). 12. The tumbler contains 
fruit juice mixed with honey (7). 14. ‘ My > what 
visions have I seen’ (6). 15, Landing on it would be quite 
normal (5). 16. In Dalmatia rank top-dressing (5). 18R. 
Magic for the waist-line (3). 19. Enticed and struck (4). 
21R. Tower disintegrated with recorded result (4). 
22. A supplier of mother-of-pearl (5). 23. Compel of 
old (6). 26. Calms by means of producing music (7): 
29. Sincere lament (5). 30. The company would show 
commotion if you gave them oil (4). 31. Strange country 
with 21s. (3). -83. A couple affrighted (5). 34. Produce 
fish (4). 836. Taking me away from business causes a row (4°, 
87. With reason one would be utterly unwise in it (5). 
89. Easter or Christmas possibly at the road centre (6). 
49. In what place soever you look you will- find» an 
example (6). 42. Curdle milk and eggs; in short take the 
means for making tea (7). 46. A sly look back produces 
giddiness (4). 48. Comparatively tender (5). 49R. Its flow 
was dark as winter (4). 51. Apollo in Memphis back back 


backwards (6). 53. It is of some value in Pisa (4). 54R.- 


Macduff’s victim began to be aweary of it (3). 55. With 
you, so to speak, no cousin could be rendered harmless (9). 
56. The end was once carried before a pasha (4). 57R. 
Road> block (3). 58. Put ice on corn. What’s on top of 
that? A low story (5). 59, American comfortably well off 
and in the main armed with a spur (5) 


DOWN 
1. Stepped out (5). 2. Place most altered outside the cell (9). 
8. Concerned with hearing a river in Siberia (4). 4. Torture 
within the competence of those who design a whipping- 
post (3). 6. How much was a bit to Spenser? (4), 
4. Superfluous and so it is put back in the middle (6). 
8. Headless spectre is lacking in. experience (4). 9, Many 
a claw could be one with predictive powers (4). 10. Prize 


inventor (5S). IIR. River of a mixed reddish hue (4), 
13. Edward King’s was watery (4). 1%. Rats chased him 
out of Africa (6). 18. She had a cinque-spotted mole (6). 
20. Dark hill (4). 24. Fuzzy-wuzzy’s -hayrick (4). 25. 
Emphasise distraint (6). 27. He starts ‘the game (4), 
28. Irrational encircling force leads to an answer which is 
confused (9). 29. One of the things to mind or character- 
istic likeness (8). 32R. Where coal is taken on in trade 
negotiations (4). 35R. Protective coat for*a peculiar animal 
by the sound of it (7). 38. The corridor is steeped in 
liquor (4). 41. Ballot-boxss for ancient Greeks (5). 42. It 
is done by 1 (4). 43. Interrupt quietly—the g-ound is 
damp (5S). 44. Compound result of a change in the 


minister’s opening letter (5). 45. Held for sale (5). 47. Pine 
curdle (4). 48. Departed hastily like sardines when tight (4). 
> (4) 


50. Wordsworth called Chatterton ‘ the sleepless 
52. In truth it is difficult to get out of (3). 


Solution of No. 1,139 


Prizewinners: Oo} 
Ist prize: J. M. E B 
Doulton (Orping- R L 
ton);. 2nd “prize: M E A 
Mrs. P. Hous-on E E ey A 
(Rugby); 3rd prize: i T E 
fe Slee, Whiaker rm ig TE] 
(Stretford) Ht 
Plelilolr RI} 
RlelulR|s % 
RIE |M|A|C i 
NOTES 
“here followeth the anthem’. 13. ALTO, 


BLEDU. 16. 1001 Nights. 18. ABEL(E): anag. BALE. 
it. 30, Bandersnatch (‘ Alice’), 34. Tom=Cat. 
37. (eas)t-error. 38. anag. PAP (pulp)+IS in RED. 39. 
Unvoiced. 

Down. S$. mOde. 6. v. wind=counter-blast. 7. anag, 8. 
sits. 9. Mi. 11. anothER NEedle, 12. meal-iE. 22. 
I=MC(X X C)in-a-Tory. 24 IS-O-BAR  (=puB). 25. 
Barium. 27. Self. 28. idAl-l-a. 29. kinG. 33. GAPE (anag. 
page). 
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Study at home 
and Pass 


your examination 


“ Wolsey Hall (est. in 1894) can successfully 


prepare you by post for the new General 
Certificate of Education (Lond., Oxf., Camb.. 
Northern), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., 
LL.B. & B.D.; Teaching, Law, Hospital Adminis- 
tration, Statistical, and other examinations; 
also im single subjects. Courses are con- 
ducted by a staff of over 100 graduate tutors; 
students receive individual attention: tuition 
is continued free in the event of failure. 
Fees are moderate and deferred terms can 
be arranged. 20,000 Successes, 1930-1950. 
PROSPECTUS free from C. D..PARKER, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE.9, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
Fe) 


MAKE WRITING YOUR 
HOBBY THIS YEAR 


Far too many people go through life meaning to take up writing 


—when they have the time. 


They keep putting it off and get nowhere. 


Yet nearly everyone can spare two or three hours a week on a profit- 
able hobby and even at this leisurely rate much can be done in six 


months or a year. 


At the London School of Journalism—for over 30 years leader 
of the world in correspondence coaching in writing—no time limits 
are fixed. There are Correspondence Courses in Journalism, Article 


Writing, Short Story Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays. 


There are also 


courses in Literature, written by L. A: G. Strong, in History by 


J. Hampden Jackson. 


Write for free copy of “ Writing for the Press.” 


advice is free. 


The fees are low, 


Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


57, Gordon Square, 


London, W.C.1. 


MUSeum 4574 


“There are LSJ Students all over the world.’’ 


‘A ‘cad 


LL.B. Lond., 
Bar Exams. 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares studenis 
by post for Intermediate and Final LL.B. 
London Parts I and II, Bar Examinations 
Parts I and II, Law Society Preliminary, 
and other exams. in Law. The College is 
an Educational Trust, and has a staff of 
highly qualified Tutors, Moderate fees. 


ye PROSPECTUS free from Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY. 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


56 Burlington House, Cambridge . 


LANGUAGE PROBLEM SOLVED 


ape problem of learning a Foreign Language 
in half the usual time has been solved, 
The Pelman method is enabling thousands of 
men and women to learn languages without 
translation. By the Pelman method you learn 
French in French, German in German, Spanish 
in Spanish, and Italian in Italian. English is 
not used at all. 


Specially reduced fees for serving and ex-Service 
members of H.M. Forces 


The method is explained in four little 
books, one for each language. Write for the 
book that interests you and it will be sent you 
by return. together with a specimen lesson, 
gratis, and post free. 
ae POST THIS COUPON TODAY “"""""y 
To the Pelman Languages Institute, 
82, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 

London, W.1. 
Please send details of Pelman method of 
learning :—French, German, Spanish, italian. : 
(Cross out three of these) 


The Anglo-Brazilian Society 
and 
The.Luso-Brazilian Council 


invile you to an 

Exhibition of 
Brazilian Books 
March 19th—26th 


al 


THE & 


BOOKSHOP 
Wigmore Street, W.1 


WOW- more 


attractive 


The Society pays the Income Tax. 


Investment limited to £5,000 per individual. Any amount 
from £1 upwards received, 
day of investment to day of withdrawal. No depreciation. 


EST. 1848 
ASSETS £7,000,000 RESERVES £360,000 
Prospectus, latest Balance Sheet and full particulars from 


PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 


with interest credited from 


« 


~ 


Dr. JOHN 
IRELAND 


ONE OF 
THE MANY 
GREAT 
COMPOSERS 
WHO 


CHAPPELL 
PIANOS 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 


50 New 6ond Street, 


London, W.1 


Gloriously situated at home or 
abroad, over 60 well-appointed 


C.H.A. centres offer you a 

wonderfu! holiday at a reason- 

able cost. Excursions arranged. 

Send for brochure. C.H.A. 

Continental holidays are within 
the £25 limit. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOLIDAYS 
ASSOCIATION (Dept. E) 


Birch Heys, Cromwell Range, 
Fallowfield, Manchester 14 


Inclusive Ee f= eee 


SUMMER gece" 
HOLIDAYS o's 4 


in Britain and 
Ireland 


It is much less trouble to choose an 
inclusive holiday from Dean& Dawson’s 
Rrogramme... your travel, accommo- 
dation and excursions are all arranged 
ahead for you! Their 1952 programme 
shows popular resorts—‘all in’ holidays 
in Scotland—motor coach tours, cruises 
in home waters, etc., call at any branch 
or send for it now. 


DEAN « DAWSON 


For all Travel 170 


(Dept. 40/BR), 81, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
W.1, and 30 Branches. , 


Be Proud of 
Your English 


You are judged by the way you speak 
and write. 

Improve your English quickly by post 
—the Regent Institute way. Many 
students say- that the moderate fee 
charged for the Effective.English Course 
is the best investment they have ever 
made. The tuition is so planned that you 


make noticeable progress within a few hours. 


Write today for a copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


—-and a 15-Minute Test. | 


“Send a. 24d. stamp today to The 


Regent Institute (Dept. Z/391B), Palace” 
Gate, London, W.8, for an interesting 
15-Minute Test (with key) and “Word 
Mastery’’ (an informative prospectus), 


WOMEN’S INSTITUTES 


EXHIBITION 
OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


Victoria & Albert Museum 
< Z 
March 13-26 = 


Entrance Daily 10.0—5.45 
2/6 Sundays 2.30—5:45 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
WOMEN’S INSTITUTES 
39, Eccleston St. S.W.1 


SCOTLAND 
‘** The Road to the Isles’ 


‘by MacBrayne’s | 
& British Railways! 


Wonderful Holidays in Scotland’s — ! 
Western Highlands and Islands 
are suggested in the 48 page 
illustrated guide P7, free on 
request from David MacBrayne 
Ltd., 44 Robertson St., Glasgow, 
C.2 or accredited Agents. Detai!s 
of train services and fares from. 
Railway Stations, Offices and 
Agencies. i 
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